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BOSTON, MASS. TEN CENTS A COPY 
goo" October 3, 1927 BY THE YEAR, $3.00 
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McKinley, Howland and Dann’s 
WORLD HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


(752 pages) 


and 


: WORLD HISTORY TODAY 


(859 pages) 


Profusely illustrated in black-and-white and color 
Price of each volume, $1.92 


N these two new books, which give 
a graphic account of European his- 
i] tory from prehistoric beginnings to 
the present time, particular attention 
is paid to the industrial, social, and 
economic life of the different races. 


The treatment is judicial, the style 
fresh and stimulating, and the organ- 
ization of the material original and 


unusually teachable. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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“Thinking before Figuring’ — 
for Grades 2-8 


sows TEST AND PRACTICE 


SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 


N. J. Lennes 


NEW PROBLEM MATERIAL 


New problem material has been 
added that provides space to write 
pupil responses which indicate 
whether or not the pupil is able 
to: 
READ THE PROBLEM 
IDENTIFY THE QUESTION 
AND FACTS 
PLAN THE STEPS IN THE 
SOLUTION 
FIGURE THE MECHANICAL 
PROCESSES 
PROVE AND CHECK HIS WORK 
THE METHOD includes a plan to 
check the accuracy of the think- 
ing and figuring done by each 
pupil. 
SCORE CARDS diagnose and 
record each pupil’s progress. 


May we give you further information? 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 
2001 Calumet Ave. 36 West 24th St. 
Chicago New York 
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INTERPRETATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENTS 


By TRUMAN L. KELLEY 
Professor of Education and Psychology 
Stanford University 


A BOOK OF FAR REACHING IMPORT 


It throws new light upon questions of the re- 
liability and of the practical significance of stan- 
dard test scores. It explains their correct inter- 
pretation for pupil classification and guidance in 
view of the universality of error in measure- 
ment and the reliability of available tests. 

The book considers achievement and mental abil- 
ity tests in their mutual relationships; it discusses 
the uses of tests in measuring group and individ- 
ual achievement. 


Invaluable lists are included of all the wéll-known 
intelligence and educational tests. Tests are 
rated for excellence by competent judges, and 
reliability and other data are included. 

For counselors, principals, superintendents, for 
all those interested in the conduct of testing pro- 
grams, the book contains essential information 
for the daily interpretation and use of test results. 


Cloth. xiv+ 363 pages. Price $2.20 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


MODERN PRACTICAL 


HAYES, GIBSON, BODLEY, AND WATSON 


Frequent drills, mental tests, 
and lessons in review preserve 
the cumulative plan which is a 
distinctive feature of the series. 
The relation of factor and prod- 
uct has been developed with 
extreme care and is so pre- 
sented that it becomes a vital 
part of the child’s mathemati- 
cal sense. In the two-volume 
edition, Book I contains arith- 


ARITHMETICS 


metic for grades three, four, 
and five; Book II for grades 
six, seven, and eight. The 
three-book series is divided 
into work for primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper grades. 

A Manual to accompany the 
books contains an outline of 
pedagogical objectives, arith- 
metic games, mental tests, 
and quarterly and term tests. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


LONDON 
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CLASSICAL MYTHS | | WORK-TYPE READING 
THAT LIVE TODAY 
by The Basis for All Other Reading and Study 
FRANCES E. SABIN te 


DIRECTOR OF THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY THE STUDY READERS 


“J am enthusiastic about it, both for the 
attractiveness and interest of the book it- The skills developed in this series are: 
self and for the excellent organization for COMPREHENSION WITH SPEED 


has not been exce in the classical fie FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 


and in fact, | cannot now think of anything ANALYZING AND EVALUATING 


to equal it.” Dr. Wren Jones Grinstead, MEANINGS 
Department of Education, University of Penn- 
ne. The Work-Type Readers Which Conf 
173 Illustrations List price $1.92 ork- ype Neaders 
to the Report of the National Committee 
First of a list of classical texts to be in the Twenty-fourth Yearbook 


issued under the editorship of 


RALPH V. D. MAGOFFIN 


Professor of Classics, New York University 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco New York Atlanta Chicago 


IROQUOIS GRADED-DIFFICULTY NUMBER CARDS 


| By DEGROAT-FIRMAN-SMITH 


Based on the University of Wisconsin investigation which established the relative 
: order of difficulty of the 390 basic number combinations. 


These Cards May Be Used Effectively With Any Basal Arithmetics 


Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards are the first scientific flash cards for teaching, drilling 
and testing the 390 basic number combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 

There are separate sets for each process. The cards of each set are numbered in order of difficulty. 
A unique color scheme and a system of group letters make possible rapid selection of groups for special 
drill. 

Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards are designed for teaching, for general drilling, for diag- 
nostic tests and for remedial drills. These cards have a far wider range of effective use than any 
other cards published. The pamphlet of Suggestions for Use which accompanies each set contains a 
wealth of material for the teacher. 

The attractive color scheme, and the variety of drills the cards make possible, delight the pupils 
and stimulate them to self-improvement in number work. 


Addition Set, 100 Cards—Subtraction Set, 100 — aaa Set, 100 Cards—Division Set, 90 
a 


Each set contains comprehensive suggestions for use. COMPLETE EQUIPMENT includes the above 
four sets, each in a separate container in a most attractive desk box. 


The IROQUOIS GRADED-DIFFICULTY NUMBER CARDS work hand in hand with the 
IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
The Arithmetics which have set a new standard in Arithmetic Textbook Achievement. 
These Arithmetics are published in a Three Book, Two Book and Six Book Series. 
The Iroquois Arithmetics have been adopted for use in such leading educational centers as Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore and Rochester. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office Syracuse, New York | 
New York City Atlanta Dallas Chicago | 
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An Interesting Lesson on 
Picture Study 


THE SONG OF THE LARK. Lesson Project: To discover what 
the artist wished to express through the picture; how he did it, 
‘and what message it should convey to us. 


L PROBLEM: What is the Theme of the Picture? 
1. The time of day. 
2. What the peasant girl is doing. 
a. Analyze her expression. 
Which of these emotions do you think she registers? 
1. Elation 3. Exhilaration 5. Awe 
2. Joy 4. Wonder 6. Yearning 
3. Why she has paused. 
4. The effect of the lark’s song upon the girl. 


IL PROBLEM: What is the Style of Composition? 
1. The girl as the dominating feature. 
2. The lark as the center of interest. 
3. The sing sun. 
4. The depth of sky and its effect. 
5. The background of houses. 
6. The foreground of stubble. 
7. Simplicity of the picture. 
8. Color harmony. 


Ill. PROBLEM: What is the Purpose and Message? 


1. The life and tastes of the artist, Jules Adolph Breton. 
2. Idealism of the French peasantry. 
3. Joy in spite of irksome toil. 


A full page reproduction of Breton’s famous picture, “The Song 

the Lark,” together with a replica of the page beginning the 
discussion on Painting, will be found in the ie booklet, “Mak- 
dng School Days Count,” described in the coupon. 


: Organized Knowledge in Story and Pictures 
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THE WORLD BOOK 


Pablished by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 154 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


October 3, 1927 


Made Easy! 


The ‘Task of Holding 
Children Breathlessly 


Interested ~ 


Ft dawn in the stubble fields of France! A bare 
foot peasant girl is trudging forth to work. From 
high in the heavens comes the bell-like song of the lark, 
The girl listens with rapture—and so will your pupils a5 
you tell them about Breton’s great painting. 


Life—interesting, pulsing, real—is caught in the pages 
of The World Book. And while they view life, they 


learn about art. 


You will find it easier to hold your students’ attention 
and add to your popularity as a teacher when you own 
and use these ten volumes. Open The World Book and 
you'll find it as easy to read as a newspaper, or a popular 
magazine. Here at last is an encyclopedia all can under. 
stand, written in a simply worded, human interest manner, 


Project matter of every kind is in ready access. For 
example, take Alaska. Quickly you will discover all the 
facts organized, grouped on | related, made simple to 
apply to a lesson at hand. 


Leading authorities such as Jessie C. Fenton, Giles 
M. Ruch and Lewis M. Terman praise the arrangement. 


The World Book has been adopted by teachers and 
schools everywhere. 


Enables you to speak with authority 


The World Book, with its ten copiously illustrated volumes, gives 
you a set of books of which you italien be proud. Its condensed 
information and easy access enables you to speak authoritatively on 
many subjects among your friends and in your profession. It isa 
necessary to a teacher as a kit of tools to a workman. 


Free pages, sent on request, permit one to see exactly what The 
World k contains. You can read its limpid, crystal-clear English, 
understandable to a third grader. Fifteen cents a day makes this st 
your very own! The opportunity to get full information is now be 
fore you—as close as your pencil point. Tear out the coupon 
mail it! Write now, while the spirit moves you. 


“Projects and Prob 
lems,”’a68-page book: 
let of projectssimiler 
to the one given in 
this advertisement, 
mailed to youfor2s 


WwW. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 2610. 154 East Erie Street, Chicago. Illinois 


0 Here is 25c (wrapped coin) for which please mail your 68-page booklet | 
on “Projects and Problems’’ for teachers using the project method. 
(1) Send me FREE specimen 
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EDITORIALS 


The Electrifying Plow 


ONALD WOODWARD, Leroy, N.Y., has 

a plow which enriches the earth by plow- 

ing into it a high electrical voltage as the plow 
goes on its way serenely. 

This electrifying plow was invented by L. 
Roe, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who says it 
carries 100,000 volts of electricity, which is 
Sent thrillingly through the soil as it goes 
along. 

This vast voltage of electricity is said to 
destroy all weeds and harmful bacteria. 

It also renews the fertility of the soil of de- 
pleted farm land, and produces crops in record 
time. 

It is claimed that the use of this plow in a 
buckwheat field freed the land of quack-grass 
and weeds. The buckwheat seed germinated in 
eighty hours, and buckwheat plants grew twice 
as high as those in one-half the field that was 
Plowed without electricity and fertilized with 
200 pounds of fertilizer to the acre.” 

It is equally true that electrical voltage in 
education can accomplish as much relatively as 


is claimed for Roe’s 100,000-volts-of-electricity 
plow; that it will do more in promoting edu- 
cational achievement than two hundred pounds 
of traditional academic fertilizer. 

Francis W. Kirkham, superintendent of 
Granite District, Salt Lake City, is promoting a 
crimeless generation more wonderful in elec- 
trifying human character than anything of 
which we ever heard before 1926. 

Superintendent Daniel J. Kelly, Binghamton, 
N.Y., has electrified the entire school sentiment 
of a city of 75,000 persons through the unified 
voltage of the teachers, principals and super- 
visors. 

J. L. Brewer, high school principal, Polk 
county, Tennessee, electrified 6,623 citizens of 
that mountain county when in one day the 
students of his high school made 168 addresses 
at meetings in the thirty-six schoolhouses of 
the county. 

There isn’t a state in the Union that hasn’t 
school men and women plowing electrical edu- 
cational voltage into the community life as 


wonderfully as Roe’s electrical plow is said to 
do. 
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An Anaemic Professionalism 


HERE is no more serious indication of an 
anaemic professional condition than to 
think that any organization is the fast word. 
The worst phase of the static condition of the 
professionalism which followed the progres- 
sive spirit of Horace Mann was the tem- 
porarily fatal rupture between an _ educator’s 
organization and a teacher's organization. 

It was only forty years ago that the old club- 
like National Education Association hibernated 
because the old-timers thought the new was a 
commercialized institution. It is hardly a 
third of a century since the creation of the 
National Education Association of the ‘eighties 
tried to outlaw the enterprising young men 
who took the reins out of their hands, and 
those who retired sulked. 

It is only fifteen years since a shrewd group 
of enterprising men took over the entire man- 
agement of the National Education Association 
and naturally those who were retired sulked. 

We have watched this series of retirements 
for sixty years and we have never been suf- 
ciently involved in any group to have been 
retired, consequently we have never been 
tempted to sulk, and we sincerely hope that we 
may avoid an experience that will produce the 
anaemic professionalism which seems to produce 
a sort of creeping paralysis which makes con- 
tinuance in well-doing impossible. 

Unless all signs fail the headquarters manage- 
ment is sufficiently stabilized to be independent 
of any temporary interference with headquar- 
ters, and at the same time we are entirely sure 
that headquarters will never endanger the sta- 
bility hy having power sufficient to be officially 
mischievous. 

Really it has been a joy to see the prospec- 
tive stability of what is now the greatest pro- 
fessional organization in the world. 


The cartoonists are certainly having a 
great time over educational conditions in 
Chicago. 


Rutgers University 
UTGER’S UNIVERSITY, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, has been elaborately studied 
by the United States Bureau of Education on 
the basis of its being the State University of 
New Jersey. It is a revelation to the world 
out of the state in many respects. 

Calling attention to the fact that New Jersey 
contains a compact population devoted almost 
entirely to manufacturing, business, and intensive 
agriculture, the report points out that the 
logical objectives of this institution would 
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appear to be higher education of the youth of 
the state in these particular fields. The survey 
emphasizes the fact that the institution jg 
without a strong school of business and com. 
merce, and that its work in research for the 
benefit of the state’s industries is limited, al- 
though an excellent department of agriculture 
is heing maintained. 

The inquiry of the surveyors into the ques- 
ticn of the supply of high school teachers for 
the public schools of New Jersey revealed that 
a considerable percentage of these are being 
drawn from outside institutions due to the 
fact that the state has failed to demand from 
the University well developed and varied work 
in the training of high school teachers. 

The survey is of unusual interest in many 
respects. The school world nationally has not 
adequately thought of Rutgers as a State 
University in the popular use of that term. 


From Pastorate to Presidency 


Another interesting election of a university 
president is that of Rev. Avery A. Shaw to the 
presidency of Denison University, Granville, 
Ohic. He is from the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn. This is the third university 
president elected from a pastorate. The other 
two were from Newton, Massachusetts, one a 
Methodist, one a Congregationalist. Although 
Mr. Shaw was in Brooklyn for twelve years he 
was for some years pastor in Brookline, Massa- 


chusetts, within hailing distance of Park and 
Harper! 


Arthur H. Chamberlain’s Paper 


ae of the vitally important papers at Seattle, 
which we are using in this issue, was by 
Arthur H. Chamberlain on the relation of the 
National Education Association and the State 
Associations. No one in the country could 
speak on this subject with any such wisdom as 
can Mr. Chamberlain, who is the one authority 
on this subject, for he has fathered the State 
Association idea from its birth; has had the 
oldest and most complete official organization 
with an editorial vision of the place of the 
State Association magnified; and has material 
ized it brilliantly. 

This paper marks an epoch in the educa- 
tional history of the United States. It should 
be published in every educational magazine, for 
there will be repeated occasions to line up all 
varieties of school people on this presentation 
by Mr. Chamberlain. 


For the second time an alumnus of the Unt 
versity of North Carolina wins a Pulitzer award. 
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larger ones. 


here. Nor will they ever have. 


of prime importance. 


tions. 


plans, hints, discoveries, and solutions. 


— 


The problems of education are both great and small. 
lems consume so much of the active school man’s time that he has little left for the 
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A Clearing House for Your Problems 


Often the smaller prob- 


To select the events of major significance and present them in its pages, has al- 
ways been the aim of the Journal of Education. Trifles have had no undue emphasis 


Nevertheless—the Journal is to have a new department in which some of the 
minor matters connected with school administration will be treated. The purpose 
will not be to magnify these details, but to assist busy executives in performing their 
work efficiently, so that they may have more time to devote to whatever they deem 


The new feature will start in our issue of October 24 and will appear each week. 
We have been fortunate in obtaining as editor of this feature an unusually gifted and 
successful official actively engaged in public school work. The editor, whose name wili 
not be disclosed, invites readers-of this magazine to send along queries and sugges- 


The department is an experiment. Its continuance will depend upon its useful- 
ness to our readers. It can be made a veritable clearing house for the exchange of 


Address your letters to “Editor of School Problems,” in care of this office. 
Whatever is of concern to you in your work will be of interest and concern to 
others. If you don’t know, ask. If you do know, pass along your knowledge. 


The Inglis Lectureship 


FE KNOW of no memorial with greater 

personality than “The Inglis Lectureship in 
Secondary Education of the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University.” Alexander 
Inglis, 1870-1924, devoted his life to the scien- 
tific and professional study of the vital prob- 
lems of Secondary Education, and his colleagues 
and other friends have provided a fund for the 
maintenance of this lectureship. Few educators 
have devoted as many years to one line of 
school problems with as valuable results as did 
Professor Inglis, and this lectureship will for 
al! time have presented new light on new phases 
of the problems in the field of his interest. 
These lectures are published annually by the 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The lecture for 1927 is by Abraham Flexner, 
whose subject was “Do. Americans Really 
Value Education?” They are for sale by the 
Cambridge University Press. 


Fannie Hurst is the world’s highest-paid 
short-story writer. 


North Carolina continues to hold fourth 
Place in the internal revenue report of the 
government. New York leads with $755,079,237, 
Pennsylvania is second with $258,763,804, Illi- 


nois is third with $217,378,698, then North 
Carolina is fourth, $205,651,675, only $12,000,000 


below Illinois. 


Pensioned Bostonians 


WENTY-ONE public school teachers of 
Boston retired on pensions this Septem- 
ber. Two have taught 50 years; two, 49 years > 
one each, 48, 46, and 45 years; two, 43; two, 40; 
one, 39; two, 38; one each, 37, 35, 34, 33, 31, 
27, and 21 years. Few Boston teachers now 
wait till they are seventy years of age before 
they retire. With a pension for life of half 
the average salary of the last few years there 
is little likelihood that many teachers will stay 
in schools till they are retired by law. 


The Platoon System is fully adopted in 
thirty-four cities. 


New-Type Examinations 

T= University of California is trying to 

discover “ New-Type Examinations” under 
the direction of Dr. G. M. Ruck and Dr. 
George A. Rice. There are to be prizes 
awarded to teachers and students of education. 
This is an interesting departure and all desired 
information regarding the contest can be ob- 
tained by writing either Dr. Ruck or Dr. Rice 
at the University. 
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Belding’s Page 


NOT SO STUPID 


° ger of eleven was comparing notes the 
other day with her brother, a year or so 
older, whose cast-off teacher of the year previ- 
ous the sister is now trying out. 

“Oh, say, Dickie,” she asked, “did Miss Ander- 
son always tell you that your class was the 
worst she ever had?” 

“Sure she did. Why? Does she tell you 
that?” the brother rejoined. 

“Yes, she does. And I asked Nancy Prout, 
who had her three years ago, if she used to tell 
them that, and she said it was just the same.” 

Miss Anderson may remain ignorant to the 
end of her days regarding the shadow of fraud 
which attaches to her reputation as a result of 
this pupil's check-up and the publicity she is 
certain to give to it. 

A constant strain of pessimism is a sign of a 
worn-out or unfit teacher. What inspiration 
can such a teacher possibly bring to a class of 
naturally jubilant boys and girls? 

A teacher who dwells upon the low calibre 
of her class will always have a class of low 
calibre. She will never bring out the best, 
because she is not expecting or looking for it. 

Children may be much keener than they 
seem. It was one of the “dullest class ever” 
that conceived this little scheme of checking up 
a suspected teacher. 

j MORE THAN PUNCTUAL 
CERTAIN professor was asked to prepare 
an article for a daily paper and to have 
it ready by a certain date. The manuscript 
arrived several days ahead of schedule, with 
this comment: “In accordance with what I 
expect of my students, I am sending this in 
ahead of time.” 

Rare as consistency is, it does put in an 
appearance now and then, and when seen is 
quite dazzling. In this instance performance 
matched precept, even when the ones who lis- 
tened to the precept of promptness were not in 
position to know whether the preceptor was 
himself performing promptly or not. Perhaps 
he told them later, as he told the editor. 

Promptness is one of the main studies in the 
curriculum of the lower and high schools. The 
colleges do not emphasise it in all cases. 

A nine o'clock class appointment frequently 
does not mean nine o’clock, but five or seven or 
ten minutes past the hour, according to the 
time required for passing between halls. A 
margin has to be allowed, of course. But why 
not allow it before the hour instead of after? 

There are men out in the world of affairs to- 
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day who have never caught up with the pro- 
cession; men and women who are always be- 
hind about seven minutes for every engage. 
ment. They cannot seem to realize that nine 
means nine and ten means ten. Punctual peo- 
ple who did not go to college point to these 
delinquents and whisper unkind words about 
the habits of idleness which colleges produce, 
This one semblance of lassitude can easily be 
eradicated by having the hour of college ap. 
pointments mean what it purports to mean. 

Let us have more professors, also, who call 
attention of their students to the importance 
of being forehanded. Lord Nelson once 
ascribed whatever success he had attained in 
life to keeping fifteen minutes ahead. 


IT SOUNDS JUST LOVELY 
HE schools, it seems, are not giving long 
enough vacations to suit some of the 
suminer resort and tourist interests. A spokes- 
man for these interests suggested the other 
day that it would be much better if the sum- 
mer recess began a week earlier and ended a 
week later. 
‘ School executives will be surprised to learn 
that the educational calendar really does have 
an influence upon the habits of vacationers. An 
impression had somehow been gained _ that 
parents who wanted to go to lake or seashore 
for the summer went when they got ready and 
returned likewise, school or no school. It 1s 
encouraging to learn that vacation dates do 
matter. 

Of course the schools haven't very much to 
do during their brief terms. The loss of two 
weeks—-why, that would be nothing! 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, the vaca 
tion were to be lengthened as desired by the 
representative of the resort business—what 
then? Many parents would quite forget that a 
concession had been made, and there would 
be the same planning to leave town ahead of 
the stated vacation and to come back a few 
davs or weeks later. 

It might be more to the point to lengthen 
the school year a week at each end, in ordet 
to enable the sons and daughters of flitting par 
ents to eke out a school term of propef 
length, despite curtailments. 

However, let us not take the gentlemat’s 
request too seriously. He may have said it jus 
to please the big boys and girls in his audienet 
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Associate Editor. 
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Men of Achievement—II 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


L. M. Dillman 


HE creation of the new headquarters of ton 


American Book Company at 88 Lexington ' 
avenue, New York City, awakens a train of 
thought such as we have not enjoyed in many 
a day. 

The organization of the American Book Com- 
pany in the spring of 1890—thirty-seven years 
ago—was one of the most thrilling events in 
many respects in American educational history. 
It was co-ordination of the hectic energy of 
all of the brains of book making that had then 
been developed outside of New England. 


L. M. DILLMAN 


This is not the time nor have we the space to 
tell the story of one of the greatest events in 
the professional life of the United States. It 
was absolutely inconceivable that all the great 
school book publishing houses of New York 
City and Cincinnati that appeared to be in a 
death grapple should announce a family love 
feast. 

Few are now active educationally who felt 
that earthquake shock, and L. M. Dillman, 
whom I had known for eighteen years before 
that thrilling event in one of the most virile 
companies of war times, has been a vital factor 
in the years that have rolled along as the public 
schools have multiplied and use of school books 
has increased in geometric ratio. 

It can mean to no one else what it means to 
me to have Mr. Dillman, the skilful and master- 
ful president of this corporation, carrying re- 
sponsibility serenely, create a great building, 


equipped with every modern convenience and 
administrative luxury in the heart of the great 
city of the world. 

This is not the occasion for a _ personal 
tribute, but rather an opportunity for profes- 
sional appreciation of the school book business. 

Since the American Book Company was 
created in 1890 probably a quarter of a billion 
people in the United States have learned to 
read and write, to spell and cipher, have learned 
something of history and geography, of nature 
and human nature, how to be healthy and more 
or less wealthy, they have learned the essen- 
tials of good manners and morals, civilization 
has been maintained and advanced; libraries, 
public and private, have been multiplied; maga- 
zines have come in swarms, and daily papers 
are like a cloudburst, morning, noon, and night; 
and every one of the millions of people reading 
today learned to read from a school book. 

Occasionally we read of a man who sud- 
denly forgets who he is, where he is, and it is 
of sufficient consequence for daily papers to 
publish the fact. Suppose this disease should 
sweep through the United States like an epi- 
demic, and every one in the United States 
should forget everything that he is indebted to 
school books for, should forget how to do 
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anything that he learned to do by the use of 
school books. 

That is inconceivable, of course, but think 
for a moment what it would mean. There 
would be no business done by anybody any- 
where, no manufacturing, no reading, no writ- 
ang, no civilization anywhere! 

Let us be more reasonable; let this happen 
only to persons whose teachers had never seen 
a book published by the American Book Com- 
pany, or by any of the publishing companies 
that became the American Book Company in 
1890, had seen no readers, no spellers, no copy 
books, no arithmetics, no geography, no history, 
no dictionary, no professional books, no books 
on literature, nature study, agriculture; no 
music or drawing books. 


October 3, 1927 


What would happen to civilization if every 
person in the world should forget everything 
that he learned in any school taught by any 
one who had been influenced in the most in- 
direct way by L. M. Dillman and the school 
books published by his company and contriby- 
tory companies! 

I was associated with Mr. Dillman inciden- 
tally fifty-five years ago, and for forty-two 
years my business has broadcasted Mr. Dill- 
man’s business in every state in the Union, and 
practically in every nation on the globe. 

I can but feel a thrill of pride and pleasure 
that I have the opportunity to say this much 
by way of appreciation of a friend of large 
achievement in a great profession upon which 
civilization in a large measure rests. 


Personality Training for College Entrance 


By E. E. DODD 
Southwest Teachers’ College, Springfield, Missouri 


S THE schools of the country incline more 
and more in the direction of social utility 
and efficiency, the personality factor of the 
pupil forces itself into the foreground. One 
evidence is the growing tendency on the part 
of colleges and universities to regard person- 
ality as a prospective test for admission. While 
still laying major emphasis on scholarship as 
the entrance requirement, the higher institu- 
tions now welcome other tests. They realize 
more than heretofore that there are factors 
apart from scholarship which determine to no 
littl: extent the capability of the young per- 
son in his school life, and his promise of effi- 
ciency in his after-school life. 

Certainly no minor test can serve a better 
purpose, when it is properly applied, than the 
personality test. While scholarship and char- 
acter largely determine what a person is, his 
personality largely determines what he can do. 
A school is properly judged mainly by what its 
product can do. 

Personality has to do with the personal rela- 
tionships, with understanding human nature, 
with getting along well with people. Good 
personality makes the individual more pleasing 
in his relations with people; it gives efficiency 
to what he says and does; and it inspires the 
confidence of people. Outside of school circles 
it figures in countless selective processes in the 
social and business worlds. 

But upon what source can the college and 
university draw for personality of the desired 
quality? Is it to be the product of favored 
families only? Or, again, of fortuitous circum- 
stance? Or, is there a third source, the secon- 


dary school, which will play a vital part in 
developing it? 

That inheritance plays a part in personality, 
as it does in mathematical ability, no one will 
deny; but we do not depend upon inheritance 
fcr college entrance. Neither do we de- 
pend upon the knowledge which a student 
gains it desultory fashion for college 
entrance. The secondary school is the agency 
through which the college entrance require- 
ments are realized, and systematic training is 
the means it employs. If, then, good person- 
ality is to become an entrance requirement, the 
secondary school should devote itself to train- 
ing for it. 

That time-worn expression, “It can’t be 
done,” is no longer valid. Personality training 
is now taught with results as measurable as 
we gain from mathematical training. To say 
that it cannot be done is to say that’ the pro- 
prieties cannot be observed, that personal 
appearance and hearing cannot be improved, 
that conversational ability cannot be acquired, 
that personal faults cannot be corrected, or that 
personal qualities cannot be developed; of, 
again, it is to say that one’s relations with peo- 
ple cannot be studied and improved, and that 
human nature cannot be analyzed and its main- 
springs applied. Dr. Catherine M. Cox, psycholo- 
gist, has quite recently expressed the opinion 
that personality qualities can be more readily 
cultivated than intellectual ability. My own 
experience as a teacher of personality training 
confirms her statement. 

There is no more productive field to which 
the secondary school can apply itself. Good 
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personality has both fibre and finish qualities; it 
gives expression alike to character and to the 
personal graces; it has an everyday, practical 
value and a lifetime tenure; it enriches the 
personal relations, making them more agree- 
able and effective. Moreover, its values apply 
equally well to those who do not go on to college. 
If the secondary school is to serve as the poor 
man’s college, personality training should have 
a prominent place in its curriculum. 

But the training for personality should not be 
confined to the secondary school. The inter- 
mediate school and the college itself should 
have a part in it. Good personality stands for a 
large percentage of the average person’s hap- 
piness and success, but even if the percentage 
were smaller, why should not the schools train 
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for it as they now train for other less worth- 
while acquisitions? In the words of Edgar A. 
Guest: “Improve your mind? Yes, with the 
books on the shelf. But give time and thought 
to improving yourself.” In the words of an- 
other, “If the school course makes the boy 
or girl more interesting, more lovable, more of 
a person, then it is commendable education.” 
The pupil whose personal development is 
not systematically provided for is denied a 
portion of his birthright. The value of good 
personality to the young person, whether his 
destination is college or not, is such as to im- 
pose a serious obligation on the progressive 
school man, that of setting in motion the agen- 
cies for developing this important factor in his 
own school. . 


Sources of Revenue 


for School Support 


By T. H. HARRIS 
State Superintendent, Louisiana 


OST states in the Union, probably all of 
them, collect taxes other than ad 
valorem. for state purposes, but in not many 
cases are such taxes dedicated specifically to 
the support of the public schools. Since, how- 
ever, it is the custom of nearly all of the states 
to aid the schools with legislative appropria- 
tions, the public schools of many states are 
supported in part by taxes other than ad valorem 
taxes. 

The usual sources of special state taxes for 
the support of the state governments are in- 
comes, inheritances, insurance companies, vari- 
ous occupations, bank deposits, capital stock of 
building and loan associations, capital stock or 
earnings of railroads, express companies, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, and such natu- 
ral products of the soil as oil, gas, lumber, 
sulphur, salt, sand and gravel. In some of the 
states the state revenues are made up entirely 
of special taxes of the kinds mentioned, while 
in others they supplement ad valorem taxes levied 
on the state assessments. 

A few examples will suffice to indicate the 
general practice throughout the nations :— 

Georgia levies state taxes on the professions, 
inheritances, insurance companies, insurance 
agents and the occupations. 

Kentucky taxes bank deposits and the capital 
stock of building and loan associations. 

Michigan taxes railroads, express companies, 
insurance companies and inheritances. 

Minnesota collects state taxes on the earnings 
of railroads, insurance companies, telephone and 
telegraph companies, freight lines, ogcupations 
and inheritances. 


Louisiana taxes for state purposes occupa- 


tions, inheritances, tobacco, and such natural 
products as oil, gas, sulphur, salt, lumber, sand 
and gravel. 

A roll call of the states would show that but 
few of them rely wholly upon ad valorem taxes 
for the funds necessary to support the state 
governments, but that practically all of them 
raise state revenues from special sources. 

The state school revenues fall principally into 
the following classes :— 


1. Permanent state school funds. 

2. Direct legislative appropriat.ons. 

3. A certain millage on the state assessment, 
dedicated specifically to public education. 

4. Special state taxes set aside by the Con- 

stitution or legislative enactment for the 
_ support of the public schools. 

The permanent state school funds represent 
the proceeds of sale of school lands or other 
principal that was set aside for education and 
on which the state or private borrowers pay a 
certain annual interest for its use. In most of 
the states the permanent state school fund is 
small, but in a few it is large, constituting an 
important item of school revenues. 

Texas, for instance, exercised the wisdom of 
reserving her public lands for the support of 
education when she entered the Union, with the 
result that she has accumulated a permanent 
state school fund that yields annually about 

Other states conserved their school lands, 
and their children are now and will continue 
to be for all time the beneficiaries of their 
wisdom. 

In most of the Southern states many of the 
school lands were sold, and the proceeds stolef 
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during the reconstruction period, and as a 
result the permanent state school fund in most 
of the Southern states is relatively small. 

The legislative practice of making direct 
appropriations for the support of the public 
schools is*general throughout the country, and 
it can be asserted, therefore, that in many 
states special state taxes are employed to sup- 
port education; to illustrate :— 

The State of Michigan appropriates annually 
about $15,000,000 for education, and a part or 
all of these funds are realized from special 
state taxes. 

Minnesota sets aside for the public schools 
about $10,000,000 a year, and three-fourths of 
this sum comes from special state taxation. 

Numerous other examples of the same kind 
could be cited. 

Several states, notably those of the South, 
specify in the law a definite minimum of ad 
valorem taxation, both state and local, which 
must be used for the support of the public 
schools. The Constitution of Louisiana, for in- 
stance, requires that at least twenty-five cents 
on each $100 of the state assessment, and thirty 
cents on each $100 of the parish assessment 
shall be devoted to the support of the public 
schools, and several other states have similar 
requirements. Usually, however, state school 
funds are secured through legislative appropri- 
ations and local ad ralorem taxes through local 
taxing hodies or by authorization of the tax- 
payers. 

I pass now to the real purpose of this paper, 
namely: To what extent do the states raise 
taxes other than ad valorem taxes for school 
purposes, and dedicate such indirect levies 
specifically to pyblic school support? 

Practically all of the states collect a head or 
pell tax and devote it to educational purposes. 
In most states the poll tax is paid into the 
state school fund and distributed to the local 
subdivision, while in others it is paid 
into the school treasury of the local 
sub-divisions where it is collected. It may 
be stated in general that the public schools 
of the nation are supported mainly by taxes 
levied on state and local assessments, or ad 
valorem taxes, and that the number of states 
that report to the taxing of special classes of 
property for the raising of substantial sums 
fer public school support is smal!. A few states 
have, however, entered this special field of 
taxation. 

Arkansas levies a state tax on cigars and 


cigarettes and dedicates the proceeds to the 


support of public education. The sum realized 
annually is about $800,000, and in addition a 
state income tax, netting the negligihle sum 
of approximately $25,000, and a severance tax, 
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yielding somewhat in excess of $270,000 a year, 
are devoted to the support of the public schools, 
Arkansas receives, therefore, for the support of 
her public schools from sources other than 
ad valorem taxes, state taxes amounting to 
about $1,000,000 a year. 

The state of South Dakota has, for the last 
two years, levied a tax on cigarettes, and de- 
voted the proceeds to providing buildings at 
the higher state educational institutions. The 
sum realized from this source has been quite 
substantial, and there is now a demand from 
certain influences that the proceeds of the 
cigarette tax be turned into the General State 
Treasury. 

Tennessee collects a tobacco tax, one-third of 
which plus $250,000 annually is required to be 
used to support the public schools. The school 
forces of Tennessee are demanding that all 
of the tobacco tax be dedicated to public school 
purposes. 

The Texas public schools receive annually 
about two and a half million dollars from special 
taxes on occupations, gasoline, oil and sulphur. 

The schools of Vermont receive a negligible 
sum from license fees paid by peddlers, 
auctioneers and certain other classes of 
workers, and the same practice of devoting 
certain license fees to the support of educa- 
tion prevails in West Virginia. The sums real- 
ized, however, from these sources are insignifi- 
cant. 

Wyoming is one of the most favored of the 
states in the matter of school revenues from 
special state sources. A special tax is levied on 
the oil produced by wells located on public 
lands, and the proceeds of this tax are dedi- 
cated to the public schools. The revenues from 
this special source amount to approximately 
$400 a year for each teacher employed in 
the public schools. 

The Montana public schools are aided by 2 
tax which yields approximately $1,000,000 
annually from a tax on inheritances, gasoline 
and oil royalties, and on metal taken from 
mines. 

South Carolina is perhaps the best example 
of all the states of the Union of a state that 
is seeking sources of revenue other than 
ad valorem taxes for the support of education. 
That state taxes tobacco products, inheritance, 
incomes, legal conveyances, soft drinks, shot- 
gun shells and certain natural products of the 
soil, and realizes from these special sources 
for school purposes several million dollars a 
year. 

Tn 1920 the Louisiana Legislature imposed a 
state tax of 2 per cent. on the gross output 
of such natural products of the soil as oil, gas, 
sulphur, salt, lumber, ete, and dedicated the 
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proceeds for four and a half years to the build- 
ing of a physical plant at the State University. 
The amount realized from this source was 
slightly less than $5,000,000. The tax is now 
being used to provide improvements at all 
of the state-supported institutions, though there 
ie no legal requirement that it be so used. 

The Louisiana Legislature of 1926 provided 
for a tax on all tobacco products of one cent 
on each retail sale of 10 cents or fractional 
part of 10 cents, and named the public schools 
as the beneficiaries of the funds secured from 
this source. Collections so far indicate that the 
annual proceeds of the tobacco tax will approxi- 
mate $2,000,000. 

Protest against relying wholly upon ad valorem 
taxes to meet the growing demands of the 
public schools is nationwide, and the convic- 
tion is well nigh universal that new sources 
of public school funds will have to be found. 

How will the tax problem be solved? Will 
the school boards be able to lessen materially 
the expense of educating children by shortening 
the periods required to complete elementary, 
high school and college courses? I am inclined 
to think that they should, but there is nothing 
to indicate that they will. Will the cost to the 
public be diminished by requiring students who 
wish to pursue high school and college courses 
to pay a considerable portion of the cost of 
such courses? Numerous thoughtful men are 
advocating such a procedure as a means of 
meeting the annually growing demands for 
school funds and of securing student-bodies 
mentally equipped to do satisfactorily high 
school and college work. That plan will prob- 
ably not prove the way out of our financial 
difficulties, for we are committed in this coun- 
try, irrevocably and properly, I think, to the 
principle of providing instruction for the masses 
at public expense, from the kindergarten 
through the university. 

In order then to secure the funds required to 
finance the kinds of education that the people 
are demanding, shall we continue to ask the 
taxpayers to increase from year to year their 
ad valorem taxes, or shall we seek supplementary 
sources of taxation which will yield the 
revenue required at a minimum of hardships 
upon those paying the taxes? 

We shall probably find it necessary to con- 
tinue the practice of using ad ralorem taxes for 
the support of the schools to such extent as 
they can be secured, but if we are to keep pace 
with the demands of the public for superior 
schoal facilities, we shall, I believe, find it 
necessary to turn to special sources of taxa- 
tion for the required funds to a very much 
greater extent than is now the practice. Legis- 
latures will have to be induced, I think, to tax 
such sources as incomes, inheritances, occupa- 
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tions, tobacco products, cosmetics, soft drinks, 
prescription whiskey, the natural products of 
the soil, etc; and if we hope to have the public 
schools feceive their proper share of such funds, 
we shall have to make sure that education is 
named in the law as the beneficiary of these 
revenues, for legislatures are not only jealous 
of their authority to make appropriations, but 
they are also frequently incapable of seeing 
school needs through our eyes. 

If our experience in Louisiana is typical, it 
should be understood that the enactment of 
laws imposing taxes on special classes of 
property for the support of public schools is 
a very difficult task. The owners of the classes 
of property sought to be taxed are able to 
organize powerful lobbies of opposition, which 
are remarkably successful in convincing legis- 
latures of the injustices and dangers of new 
kinds of taxation. It required all of the initia- 
tive and resourcefulness of a popular governor, 
the Hon. John M. Parker, to secure a severance 
tax for the building of a much-needed physical 
plant at our State University, and it was only 
through the united efforts of public school offi- 
cials and teachers, supplemented by the aid of 
hundreds of influential laymen, that the Legis- 
lature was induced to tax tobacco products for 
the benefit of education. The pressing needs of 
the schools and the sound arguments advanced 
in support of the special taxation under con- 
sideration are brushed aside, and the dangers 
and injustices of the new forms of taxation are 
kept in the forefront, and if it be proven that 
ad valorem taxes have reached the “breaking 
point, the alternative is accepted of providing 
no additional funds from any source. 

My prediction is that we shall find it neces- 
sary in many or all of the states to supplement 
substantially ad valorem school taxes with taxes 
levied on special classes of property, for I think 
we are safe in assuming that the demands of 
public education will increase and not decrease, 
ard that there will be no abating of the rebel- 
lion against ad valorem taxes. If then we are to 
satisfy the requirements of the public for school 
facilities for the children of this country we 
shall be forced, I believe, to abandon the practice 
of relying solely upon ad valorem taxes for 
school support, and to turn to new sources of 
revenues that will bring in new classes of con- 
tributors, or that will place a _ reasonable 
proportion of public school support on classes 
of property that can hear the tax load without 
breaking under the burden. 

As the work goes forward an educational 
statesman has the opportunity to make himself 
immortal by devising a plan of administration 
that avoids all nuisance features and conceals 
the tax burden but insures 100 per cent. collec- 
tions. 
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Then and Now in Somerville Schools 


ROM Joshua H. Davis to Charles S. Clark 
is a long way, and to compare the achieve- 
ment of the superintendent of schools of 
Somerville, Massachusetts, fifty years ago, with 
the achievement of the man who has put the 
Somerville schools of the twentieth century in 
the front line of thousands of American cities, 
would put the schools in the days of Mr. Davis 
in the ox-cart age. 

Fertunately I have known the schools of 
Somerville rather intimately for fifty-five years, 
and served on the School Board of Somerville 
when Mr, Davis was superintendent. No one 
appreciates what Charles S. Clark is doing 
more than do I, but Joshua H. Davis was as 
good a representative of the school spirit of 
the ’seventies as there was in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Davis was the personification of econ- 
omy. He had no office expense. His home in 
East Somerville was his office. He had no 
office help, not even a stenographer. He had no 
traveling expenses, kept no horse, had no local 
express expense. He had little horse-car fare, 
no restaurant bills. He would start early and 
walk to West Somerville to carry needed sup- 
plies. He never attended a convention outside 
of Massachusetts, nor in Massachusetts as far 
west as Worcester. All that seems absurd 
now, but it was highly appreciated then. Econ- 
omy was a noble virtue in Somerville in the 
seventies. 

There was nothing modern in the curriculum, 
but the children mastered whatever they 
studied. They knew the multiplication table 
as well as they did the alphabet, and they 
knew their grammar and could spell the words 
in the spelling book. Throughness was in 
every heartbeat of Mr. Davis. No child came 
to school without clean hands and face, never 
with muddy shoes. No child was disrespect- 
ful or disobedient a second time. 

How different all this today. Superintendent 
Clark is a modern business man. Supervising 
Somerville schools is big business, no more 
like that of fifty years ago than our subway- 
elevated system is like the horse cars of that 
day. 

Mr. Clark has an office and office help more 


like the First National Bank than it is like 
the desk and closet Mr. Davis had in his 
modest home on Myrtle street. Mr. Clark has 
a telephone switchboard and a supply depart- 
ment. He not only does not carry supplies to 
West Somerville on foot, but he does not even 
know when any school needs supplies or when 
they get them. 

Mr. Clark’s schools have a curriculum as 
much more elaborate than any city in the 
United States had fifty years ago as Lindbergh’s 
“Spirit of St. Louis” is like Darius Green’s 
flying machine. 

Today Somerville has a school system un- 
surpassed by that of any city in the United 
States, thanks to the vision, devotion, and pro- 
fessional skill of Charles S. Clark. 

But Somerville did not bridge the chasm 
from old ways of the ’seventies of the nine- 
teenth century to the new ways of the twen- 
tieth century by one span. 

To change the figure radically, Superintend- 
ent Clarence E. Melleney with a long plough- 
share turned up the “old sod” heroically. 
Superintendent Gordon A. Southworth _har- 
rowed it, smoothed down the rough places and 
made it look like the days of Joshua H. Davis, 
but it was far from being the same. Then 
Charles S. Clark came and raised entirely new 
crops, more varied and more marketable. 

One of the outstanding features of Superin- 
tendent’s Clark’s administration is the careful 
handling of public school money, which has 
always been a characteristic of the city of 
Somerville. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
teachers are now well paid, elementary teachers 
having an obtainable maximum of $2,000, junior 
high school teachers without a college degree, 
$2,100, and with a college degree, $2,200, and 
notwithstanding the fact that there are first- 
rate junior high schools (an institution said by 
many to be ruinously extravagant) the per 
capita cost of instruction in Somerville for the 
school year ending June, 1926, was the lowest 
of all the cities of the state. The school dollar 
goes as far in Somerville as it does anywhere, 
and that is because. of careful management. 

—Somerville (Mass.) Journal. 


The worst of the systems of physical culture is that they are apt to become chronic and 
therefore useless and morbid like ascetic self-chastisement. A man was never meant to con- 


tract his muscles for the sake of exercise. 
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—Richard C. Cabot. 
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Ethics in Teacher- Training 


By MILTON BENNION 
University of Utah 


ITH the general acceptance of ethical 
character as one of seven objectives of 
secondary education it would seem self-evident 
that understanding of the principles of ethics 
should be a requirement of all high school 
teachers. 

Right and wrong in the abstract are rela- 
tively easy of definition, but right and wrong 
are realized only in the concrete, and often in 
very intricate situations. This is especially 
true of an individual’s obligations as a member 
of various institutions, and of the duties of 
these institutions, which can be performed only 
by united, intelligent action of their constitu- 
ent members. There are fundamental ethical 
principles that underlie all government; these 
principles are determining factors in both legis- 
lation and administration. They also enter into 
judicial procedure. 

Without a system of ethics or morals no 
church could long endure or be of service in 
modern society. The functions of the family 
are primarily ethical. Ethics is also becoming 
more and more fundamental in business and in- 
dustry; this is very notable in the recent de- 
velopment of codes of ethics by most of the 
numerous trade associations. Such codes are of 
long standing in the older professions; they are 
in course of rapid development in the newer 
professions. 

This being the status of ethics in the practi- 
cal affairs of social, civic, and business life, the 
question may well be raised, How can a teacher 
of the social studies successfully deal with this 
pkase of the work without previous study of 
it? It is the business of social ethics to dis- 
cover, formulate, and apply the ethical prin- 
ciples involved in all the more significant phases 
of the social studies. This is especially true of 
sociology and social problems, civics and eco- 
nomics. 

It is doubtful wincther these ethical problems 
will ever be adequately treated in senior high 
school and junior college except by provision 
of a course in social ethics taught by one 
especially prepared for this type of work. 

But even with this provision for teaching 
social ethics as a separate course, there is still 
need of thorough grounding in ethics on the 
part of teachers of related social studies. Only 
by this means can they have clear insight into 
the ethical problems that are sure to arise and 
should be discussed in their courses. Does it 
not follow that ethics should have a place co- 
ordinate with psychology and education in a 
teacher-training program for the social 
studies ? 
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TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS 


A New Series of 


Geographical Readers 
for Intermediate Grades 


By HARRY A. FRANCK 
Traveler, Author, Teacher, Lecturer 


Illustrated. 
China 

A GREAT MANY BOOKS have been written 
about China. Yet, here is an unusual new 
one—portraying with mirror-like accuracy the 
countryside through which the author wandered, 
and filled with human-interest incidents gath- 
ered from intimate association with the people 
of that country. From the wind-swept plains 
of the north of China to the warmer regions of 
the south, from the Yellow Sea to the borders of 
Tibet he traveled, often on foot, generally alone, 
covering all of the eighteen provinces of China 
proper and ending by making his way down the 
awe-inspiring gorges of the great Yangtze River. 
Mr. Franck’s style in all of the books of this 
series is entertaining and the vocabulary is suited 

to children in the intermediate grades. 

256 pages—more than 100 illustrations from 
photographs—maps—full cloth binding. 


Price, single copies, 96 cents each, postpaid. 
10 or more, 72 cents ench, not postpaid. 


The Japanese Empire 
Illustrated. 256 pages. 


ROM the moment that Mr. Franck boarded 
the ocean liner at Seattle until he finished 
his travels through the Japanese Empire, his ex- 
periences form a tale that strongly appeals to 
the adventurous spirit of the younger genera- 
tion. The author tells of his journeys through 
all of Japan, Formosa and Korea, and, while 
weaving a spell-binding tale of personal experi- 
ences, describes the countryside, the people, their 
habits, customs and modes of living. is keen 
observation and broad knowledge of people re- 
veal the Japanese as fellow humans rather than 
as a strange foreign race. 


256 pages—more than 100 illustrations from 
photographs—maps—full cloth binding. 
Price, single copies, 96 cents each, postpaid. 
10 or more, 72 cents each, not postpaid, 


Mexico and Central America 
Illustrated. 288 pages. 


|* our boys and girls can be led to understand 
conditions in the Latin-American lands to 
the south of us—our nearest national neighbors— 
their influence will surely be exerted some day 
on the side of tolerance, good will, and a square 
deal, rather than on the side of prejudice, jingo- 
ism, and exploitation. , 

Through his vivid and interesting account of 
life and its natural background in Mexico and 
Central America, and of civilization as developed 
there through the centuries, Mr. Franck does 
much to promote better feeling toward nations 
that are in the process of “finding themselves.” 

A number of pages and many pictures are 
devoted to the Panama Canal Zone, giving chil- 
dren an excellent idea of one of the greatest 
engineering achievements of our day. 

288 pages—more than 100 illustrations from 

rhotographs—maps—full cloth binding. 


Price, single copies, 96 cents each, postpaid. 
10 or more, 72 cents each, not postpaid. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


the fourth book of this series is now in preparation 
and publication date will be announced later. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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State Associations and the N. E. A. 


By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
At Seattle Meeting of the N. E. A. 


HE State Teachers’ Associations bear a re- 
lationship to the National Education 
Association similar to that borne by the states 
of the Union to the Federal government. The 
Federal government is an entity aside from 
and independent of the individual states. In 
like manner each state has an_ individuality 
quite apart from its federal relationships. 
Stated differently, the National Education 
Association and the State Associations are co- 
operating factors in an equation; comrades in 
a mutual undertaking; partners in a joint enter- 
prise. 

The soundness of this statement of relation- 
ship can be established on determination of 
the respective functions of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the several State Asso- 
ciations. 

The National Education Association has for 
three-quarters of a century been one of the chief 
centres of educational leadership in the world. 
Indeed, so far as the public schools are con- 
cerned, the National Association has occupied 
first place. From it has flowed the tide of edu- 
cational inspiration. Out of it has come the 
sentiment for increased professional standards, 
for training of teachers and for improvement of 
teachers in service. The results of the investi- 
gations and reports of its committees and those 
of the National Council of Education have laid 
the foundation for the best practices in the 
matter of appointment, salaries, promotion and 
tenure of teachers; for advanced certification 
requirements; for modernized courses of study 
and for developing workable relationships be- 
tween the home, community and school. 

The National Education Association has 
become the court of final appeal in the matter 
of investigations, studies and reports on school 
problems. It has been, and will continue to be, 
the central clearing house for educational ideas 
and ideals. 

Under our form of government education is, 
in the last analysis, a matter of state concern. 
The National Education Association can act in 
an advisory capacity to the states. On the 
other hand legal and authoritative action lies 
within the states themselves. While the funda- 
mental principles underlying educational phil- 
osophy are the same throughout the states, 
their applieation and detail differ from state to 
state. School organization, courses of study, 
certification requirements, financial support, 
compulsory attendance laws—these and other 
matters aré in the hands of the authorities in 
the individual states. 
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In like manner the various State Associations 
represent directly, even though non-govern- 
mentally, the educational activities of the several 
states. These State Associations should be the 
direct feeders of the National Association. The 
foundation, the growth and the perpetuity of 
the National Education Association are con- 
ditioned directly upon the strength and enthu- 
siasm and productive activities of the state or- 
ganizations. 

Historically the State Associations in their 
earlier forms were the progenitors of the 
National Education Association. Strong state 
groups with outstanding leaders existed here 
and there, especially in the older states. From 
these groups spread the impulse to create a 
national organization of teachers. Local con- 
sciousness here, as in other social groups, 
preceded the larger national vision, which, in 
its turn, has given rise to the international 
bedy, namely, the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. 

When some years ago, before re-organization 
of the National Education Association had been 
realized on the delegate basis and before the 
State Associations were functioning effectively, 
membership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation was a few thousand only. This member- 
ship fluctuated from year to year. In 1912 but 
one State Association had a full-time secretary; 
in 1923 twenty-four states had full-time secre- 
taries. Today thirty-four states are thus served. 

Fifteen years ago the membership in our 
State Associations was meagre and fluctuating. 
In 1923 there were scarcely more than 300,000 
members in all the State Associations combined. 
Today there are in excess of 560,000 State Asso- 
ciation members. 

The growth in membership of the National 
Education Association from 8,000 to 175,000, 
as at present, is in a large measure owing to 
the growth of the State Associations and par- 
ticipation of the latter in National Association 
affairs. 

Only recently have the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, through re-organization, become so 
powerful an influence in shaping public educa- 
tion. They have, nevertheless, for many years 
been important factors in all that pertained to 
education in state and nation. Before the year 
1870 there were permanent state-wide organiza- 
tions of teachers in twenty states of the Union. 
It is worthy of note as showing the influence 
of State Associations in the earlier day, that 
the call for the meeting at Philadelphia in 1857, 
at which time the National Teachers’ Associa- 
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tion was formed, was signed by the presidents 
of ten State Teachers’ Associations. These 
states were Illinois, Indiana, Ioswe, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and Wisconsin. The 
National Teachers’ Association was the fore- 
runner of the National Educational Association, 
now the National Education Association. 

The logical relationship of the State Associa- 
tion to the national organization was thus early 
understood. There were held many informal 
conferences of those interested in State Associa- 
tions and in the upbuilding of the National 
Education Association, to discuss the necessary 
inter-relationships and to establish desirable 
points of contact. The results of earlier con- 
ferences took definite shape eighteen years 
ago at the Denver meeting of the National 
Education Association. At that time there was 
created an organization which later gave rise to 
the present Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers’ Associations. 

The foregoing historical facts have been cited 
to make clear the significance of the National 
Education Association and the fundamental 
nature of the State Associations and their im- 
portance in building and maintaining a great 
national organization of teachers. In this con- 
nection your speaker had occasion to say as 
early as 1916 that the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is the one essential form of teacher organ- 
ization. It is as true today as in 1916, that each 
State Association must have a representative 
central body; in other words, a delegate sys- 
tem. This body must be truly representative. 
Schools, children, education, in their broadest 
aspects, must be given prominence rather than 
over-emphasis upon special teaching interests or 
teachers representing special types of schools 
or special subjects. Every teacher in the state 
should be a member of the State Association. 

In the National Education Association every 
teacher in America should have a voice. This 
is made possible through proper integration of 
the State Association with the national organi- 
zation. In 1916, before the formation of the 
original committee on organization, of which 
the present speaker was a member, we advo- 
cated a plan of local, state and national affilia- 
tion such as would give every teacher an equal 
voice and vote. To quote from our earlier state- 
ment before the National Education Associa- 
tion: “In order to make the National Education 
Association more far-reaching in its influence, 
a delegate system should be devised whereby 
there will be a certain number of delegates to 
the Association from every state, depending 
upon the number of active members in the 
State Association.” In other words, we advo- 
cated in 1916 a plan of organization under 
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which local groups—county, city, club, and so 
forth—should find representation in the State 
Association, the latter organization in turn to 
function directly in the National Education 
Association. In this way there will result per- 
fect integration of state and national bodies. 

The above is offered only in the interest of 
more effective co-operation for the future. Let 
it be thoroughly understood that no prejudice is 
directed toward the local association. The 
national and state organization must foster 
and stimulate the locals. The significance of 
the local group in developing memberships and 
enthusiasms is given full consideration. These 
groups must continue to play their part—indeed, 
an ever-increasing part in the program of the 
National Education Association. 

This part must be played, however, by these 
local groups in their respective State Associa- 
tion. The State Association thus becomes the 
summation of all the local groups in the state, 
and the State Association, made up in a large 
measure of these various local groups, will carry 
over into the national organization as one unit 
rather than as a series of independent and dis- 
associated units. In this way the morale and 
responsibility of the State Association is main- 


_ tained. For, without this unity of action and 


this state morale and responsibility, the very 
foundations ef the National Education Asso- 
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ciation itself will be shattered and its perpetuity 
endangered. 

Every effort must be made to do away with 
any possible friction between State Association 
and national organization. Difficulties have 
been experienced in some states in writing State 
Association memberships, because of overwhelm- 
ing interest of local groups in making National 
Education Association membership take prece- 
dence over state membership. While, on the 
other hand, in certain of the State Associations, 
the cause of the National Education Associa- 
tion has not been sufficiently stressed. These 
difficulties must be ironed out. The interde- 
pendence of local, state and national groups 
must be realized. The report of the Committee 
on Appointment of Delegates and Kindred 
Questions of the National Education Associa- 
tion will, we feel, serve to clear up points at 
variance such as have been brought on by the 
tremendous growth of our National Association 
and the increasing demands made upon our 
state organizations. With the proper working 
unity established between the local groups and 
the State Association, the latter may more easily 
co-operate fully with the National Association. 
The writing of membership in the National 
Education Association may readily be handled 
through the State Association, as is already 
done in some states, thus tending to reduce 
overhead and to do away with duplication of 
effort. 

Each State Association will act as the clear- 
ing house for its respective state in the matter 
of researches, studies and investigations. The 
results of these should be passed up to the 
National Association. Here again, with the 
National Education Association acting as 
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national clearing house, duplication will be les- 
sened and economy and efficiency attained. 
Effective as are our associations, the results of 
the investigations and studies in the National 
Education Association do not get back to all 
parts of the state as they ought. Nor do the 
findings of the State Association reach fully into 
the local groups. Complete co-operation means 
effective service, and finally, no State Associa- 
tion should expect the National Education 
Association to fight its personal battles; neither 
should there be interference by the State Asso- 
ciation in matters that strictly pertain to the 
national organization. 

To summarize: Local groups can function most 
effectively by a plan of representation in the 
State Association. The State Association, among 
its many other activities, can also serve as the 
appropriate liaison body between the great 
national society on the one hand and the local 
group on the other. The integration of local 
groups into the State Association, making the 
former a part of, instead of a part from the 
State Association, will yield best results. A 
series of proper relationships between local, 
state and national associations will make most 
effective the work of each. 

As the Federal government is no stronger 
than is the joint strength of its constituent 
states, so the strength of the National Education 
Association depends upon the power and en- 
thusiasm of its constituent State Teachers’ 
Associations. 

Increased growth, development and effective- 
ness of the National Education Association will 
be found to be conditioned upon like growth, 
development and effectiveness in the State 
Associations and in the co-operation of the 
latter with the National Education Association. 


The Boy That Is In You 


We think the finest thing that has been said to Lindbergh is the admonition of Dr. John 
Finley at the civic dinner: “May you be true to the boy that is in you.” 


‘And we recall the legend of the mother to whom was offered any divine gift she might 


choose. 


And she answered: “Give to my child everlasting youth. I do not ask for him the ever- 
lasting aspect of youth, golden hair forever, an unwrinkled brow forever. But let him keep his 
simple heart unto his old years. This is youth enough.” 

Many men kill the boy that is in them. The boy is an encumbrance. He has ideals. He is 
the soul of honor. He is conscience. And if he is kept in a man’s heart he at times speaks up, 
saying: “This thing that you are about to do is wrong,” or “That thing is not what you were 


taught to do. Don’t you remember?” 


So the boy becomes an embarrassment to a man’s success and is killed. Sometimes in a 
quiet hour his spirit may return to the man’s side and say to him: “I am looking for the one 


in whose heart I used to be.” 


And the man may answer: “I am the one. Don’t you know me?” 
But the boy says: “You are not the one. In his face was tenderness, but yours is hard. His 
heart was simple, but in yours is guile. On his head was the light of my mother’s spirit always 


following him; your head is in darkness,” 


—Editorial from New York Telegram, 
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CHARACTER CHATS 


The Monkey and the Fire 


A traveler was once overtaken by 
the night in a dense jungle. Partly 
from fear of wild animals and partly 
because of the cold, he built, beneath 
high, overhanging trees, a comfortable 
fire and then settled himself to a good 
night’s sleep. Of course the red glow 
of the flames could be seen for a long 
distance. From far and near shy for- 
est creatures drew near to gaze upon 
the new wonder. The most curious of 
all were the slim-backed monkeys who 
slipped hand over hand along the neigh- 
boring limbs of trees until they had 
come so near that the warm breath of 
the fire wrapped itself around them on 
their high perches, like a soft woolen 
robe. When morning came the man 
rose, cooked his simple meal and de- 
parted, leaving behind him the glow- 
ing embers of the fire. Nearby was 
the huge pile of dried limbs from 
which he had fed the flames at inter- 
vals through the night. Scarcely had 
the man gone out of sight when the 
monkeys descended from their roosts 
in the trees and gathered in a chatter- 
ing crowd around the glowing coals. 
They held out their cold fingers to the 
warmth and turned themselves slowly 
about, enjoying the heat upon their 
backs and chests. The fire slowly died 
away, the red coals turned to purple 
ashes and, at last, one solitary ember 
glowed like a diamond in the black 
bed. Closer and closer came the 
monkeys until their fingers almost 
touched the last living coal. Mean- 
while, within easy reach of anyone oi 
the hairy arms, was the huge pile of 
dry limbs. Not one monkey dreamed 
of trying to keep the fire alive. 

I hear you exclaim: “How silly of 
them! What stupid beasts!” and yet 
yesterday I heard of a young lady 
who expected every meal to be served 
on time, but who never dreamed of 
offering to wash a dish. The day be- 
fore I learned of a boy who always 
shivered when he was cold and drew 
up closer to the kitchen stove, but who 
complained bitterly when he was asked 
to bring up fuel from the cellar. Hu- 
man beings are not so very different 
from the monkeys in the story after 
all. Both have two eyes and two ears 
and hands and feet and bodies that are 
very much alike. Only as man shows 
self-reliance in aiding himself and 
self-sacrifice in aiding others does he 
advance very far above the level of 
the brute. Before us burns the sacred 


fire and about us is the whole universe 
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to feed it with, We have but to 
stretch forth a willing hand to bring 
into warmth and light the warming 
flames of love. It is a beautiful and 
comforting thought to know that each 
gentle act, each smile, each thoughtful 
deed, each cheery word, each evidence 
of love with which we feed the flames 
of human life, serves not only to warm 
ourselves, but those eager ones, also, 
who gather, through the darkness, to 
the fires that we have kept alive. 


Almost Anyone 

There was once a fairy named Al- 
most Anyone who dwelt in the house 
of his father under the roots of a great 
oak known far and wide as the Tree 
of Life. The day came when Almost 
Anyone prepared to leave his father’s 
house and go out to make his own way 
in the world. As he stood in the door- 
way, cap in hand, his father said to 
him: “Son, where are you going?” “I 
am about to seek through the world 
for Happiness,” answered the son. “Do 
you know,” replied the father, “that 
Happiness does not exist except in 
your own soul?” “Does not exist!” 
cried Almost Anyone. “Why, father, 
everyone in the whole world is search- 
ing for Happiness and someone is find- 
ing her every day.” “Very true,” said 
the father, “but, just the same, Happi- 
ness does not exist except in your own 
soul. My boy, you have yet to learn 
that the Happiness people finally find 
is the same Happiness that has been 
growing up in their souls and which, 
finally, takes some earthly form. Make 
up your mind, therefore, what marner 
of Happiness you desire; go on your 
journey faithfully and thai kind of 
Happiness will greet you somewhere 
along the road clothed in the garments 
of earthly things.” So saying the 
father gave his son a magic ring named 
Reason. “Because I love you so very 
much,” he said, “I give you this miagic 
ring. If at any time you wish to see 
the kind of Happiness which you seek 
breathe on the ring and say: “O 
Happiness that comes from this or that, 
appear to me,” and at once that Tlappi- 
ness will be seen in the setting of the 
ring.” 

At a crossroads, not far off, Almost 
Anyone came across a group of young 
men who were smoking cigarettes. 
“Join us,’ cried one. “Here is Happi- 
ness for all time to come,” but Almost 
Anyone thought of his father’s words 
and said to himself: “Here is a chance 
to try the ring,” so he breathed on it 


and said: “O Happiness that comes 
from cigarette smoking, appear to me,” 
and instantly an ugly bloodsucker 
coiled its black body around the setting 
in the ring and moved its horrid head 
this way and that as though sucking 
human blood. At the sight Almost 
Anyone shuddered and would have 
torn off the ring and thrown it away 
had not, at the same instant, the blood- 
sucker disappeared. “Excuse me,” 
said Almost Anyone, “I want none of 
the Happiness that comes from smok- 
ing cigarettes. I know what it looks 
like and what it will do to me.” So 
saying, Almost Anyone went on his 
way. In time he came to a young man 
sitting on a rock beside the road, 
“Friend,” said he, “why do you sit on 
that rock?” “I am waiting for night 
to fall,” said the stranger. “When it is 
good and dark I am going to rob the 
treasure chest in yonder castle. With 
plenty of money in my pocket I shall 
be the happiest man in the world. Come 
along with me and I shall divide the 
gold.” While he was talking Almost 
Anyone thought of his ring and 
breathed on it and said in silence: “O 
Happiness that comes from stealing 
things, appear to me,” and instantly a 
maggot such as flies breed in a gar- 
bage can appeared in the ring’s setting, 
and wriggled its fat body this way and 
that as though searching for food. The 
fairy prince shuddered and shook the 
ring and the maggot disappeared. “No 
thanks,” answered the fairy prince. 
“Gold come at dishonestly is like a 
maggot in one’s soul. It will eat into 
the spirit and destroy its beauty and 
fill it with disease and death.” 

So saying the fairy prince departed. 


Almost Anyone—Il 

Towards evening of the same day 
Almost Anyone came to a little castle 
in whose courtyard a young man sat 
looking into a small pond. There 
were lilies on the surface with petals 
of soft pink and gold, and lovely green 
pads spread out their palms every- 
where, but the young man sat intently 
watching a number of ugly eels that 
wriggled in and out among the rocks. 
“What are you seeing there in the 
water?” asked Almost Anyone. “Nasty 
thoughts,” said the young man. “It's 
great fun to watch them wriggle in 
and out among the rocks. Come along 
and watch them with me.” By this 
time the fairy prince had got so used 
to consulting the ring of reason that 
he breathed on it at once and said: “O 
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ring, show to me the kind of happiness 
that will grow up within my soul if I 
think dirty nasty thoughts,” and at 
once a dead bird appeared in the setting 
of the ring. In each eye of the bird 
was a living blood-red worm. “No, 
no,” cried Almost Anyone. “There is 
no real happiness in dead wings and 
‘blinded eyes such as come from evil 
thoughts. I prefer to keep my mind 
on the lovely water lilies.” The even- 
‘ing of the next day the fairy prince 
came to a big tree under which lay a 
wounded man. Above the man’s head, 
‘tacked to the tree, was a sign which 
said: “Give this man no help or you 
shall be dealt with in like manner.” 
“What a dreadful thing,” cried the 
prince. “I cannot pass by without 
giving a helping hand. On the other 
hand, if I do give this man aid I shall 
‘be set upon and beaten. I shall con- 
sult my ring,” so the prince breathed 
on his ring and said: “Show me, O 
ring, the kind of happiness that comes 
from being kind in the face of trouble.” 
At once, in the setting of the ring, ap- 
peared a brilliant little sun, and even 
as the prince watched, it rose higher 
and violets blossomed beside a rock 
and birds sang happily. “Kindness 
brings joy into the world,” said the 
prince, and with that he bent over the 
wounded man and cared for him. 
While he was about his task of mercy 
three robbers broke from the woods 
near by and rushed at him. “Did you 
not read the warning?” said one. “You 
shall be beaten,” said another. “We 
shall leave you like the man you help,” 
said the third. At first the fairy prince 
was frightened and started to run 
away, but stopped when he thought of 
his ring. “O ring,” he cried, “show 
me the kind of happiness that comes 
from running away,” and instantly a 
cringing slave appeared in the setting 
of the ring. Over the slave stood a 
master who beat him with a long whip. 
“Better to die than gain that sort of 
happiness,” cried Almost Anyone. So 
saying he turned back and _ faced the 
robbers and because he was armed 
with the sharp sword of righteousness, 
beat them so badly that they fled away 
crying for mercy. 


Almost Anyone—III 

But the day came when Almost Any- 
one stood on the banks of a small 
river. There was no ford handy and 
no bridge. The distance was too great 
to swim because of the coldness of the 
water. On the other shore lay a 
pleasant land with castles on high rocks 
and carpets of green grass around them 
and cornfields of golden grain, and 
cattle in all the meadows. “A most 
pleasant place,” said Almost Anyone, 
“and one I should like to rule over, but 
since I cannot swim so far, and have 
no boat and because, also, of the deep- 
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ness of the river, I cannot wade, I sup- 
pose I must pass on and search out a 
kingdom easier to reach.” As Almost 
Anyone spoke he glanced down and 
there at his feet sticking out of the 
rushes was the prow of a noble boat. 
“What good fortune,” said Almost 
Anyone, “I can get in and row across 
with no trouble at all,” but when the 
prince reached the boat he found it 
fastened to a rock with a huge pad- 
lock upon which was stamped: “The 
rights of others. Break at your peril.” 
“Shall I regard this padlock,” said 
Almost Anyone, “when it keeps me 
away from the kingdom I wish to rule 
over? I shall consult my _ ring.” 
Whereupon Almost Anyone breathed 
on his ring and was about to speak to 
it when his eye fell on the castles 
across the river and the beauty of them 
so blinded him that he cried out: “I 
shall not consult the ring. I shall 
break the lock and row across, but be- 
cause I still may have need of it I shall 
hang the ring on the twig of a tree so 
that I may come back and get it.” So 
saying Almost Anyone broke the lock 
and stole the boat and rowed away, 
leaving the ring of Reason behind him 
on a tree. It was late at night when 
the Prince landed on the farther shore, 
for a strong current kept sweeping 
kim down stream. When the morning 
came he started out at once to explore 
the kingdom. What was his dismay te 
find that the cattle in the fields were 
clumps of hay and the green fields 
marshes covered with a slimy scum 
and the lovely castles old rotted trees 
through which the wind howled. 
“Alas, alas,’ cried the Prince, “Is this 
the happiness I have gained by break- 
ing the great lock that guarded the 
rights of others. In sorrow and de- 
spair I shall go back to where I left my 
ring.” But search as he would the 
prince could not find the boat. The 
cold river ran swiftly between him and 
his precious ring. For a day he sat on 
the bank and wondered what was best 
to do. At last, he rose up and said: 
“I have sinned and must pay the pen- 
alty. Though the river is deep and 
swift and cold I shall plunge in and 
face it and perchance I shall regain my 
ring.” I wish I could complete the 
tule by telling how the prince overcame 
the river and landed safely on the other 
shore, but alas, the water was very cold 
and deep and swift, and the strength 
of the prince failed before he had gone 
half way. 


The Spirit of Life 


Today I have a new message for 
you; something I wish every one of 
you could understand. Yesterday as I 
came to school I saw a lovely flower 
that the frost had touched in the night. 
Its color was blackened; its perfume 
gone; its beauty was no more. A little 
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further on I saw a flock of bluebirds 
getting ready to go south and I recalled 
the happy little songs they sang during 
the summertime. A little further on I 
came across a dead butterfly lying like 
a flattened fairy sail beside the road. 
Later, in the same day, I saw a little 
girl do a kindly deed. Today all these 
things are past and gone; the flower is 
dead; the songs are sung, the wings 
are folded close, and the noble deed is 
done. Yet, this is my message to you: 
I have faith to feel that no flower 
perishes; that no song of bird is lost 
forever; that no flash of golden wing 
fades utterly, that no good dies. Now 
girls and boys, you may wonder that 
I have a faith like this, but all these 
things that I have mentioned come out 
of life, that God-given quality of soul 
that is so powerful that it causes the 
dead dust to take on the colors of the 
flower; to sing a morning song in the 
throat of a bird; to spread golden 
wings from the back of a butterfly; to 
do noble deeds with the heart and 
hands of a human being. Thus the 
spirit of life that comes from God 
cbeys His will in the flower, the song, 
the flashing wing, the noble deed, and 
though dust may return to dust, the 
memory of the great Father never fails 
and the flower that has obeyed His 
will by spreading color and perfume 
about it, and the bird that has obeyed 
His will by sailing over the rippling 
seas of long meadow grass, and the 
human being who has obeyed His will 
by doing some kindly and noble deed, 
all these will surely never be forgotten 
and so will live on forever. 


How Character Chats Are Best 
Utilized 


After the teacher has read one of 
the “Chats” to the class, a pupil, previ- 
ously designated as “judge” for the 
day, takes the teacher’s place at desk 
or platform and asks what the class 
thinks about tthe story. When a 
number of pupils have expressed them- 
selves freely the “judge” quickly de- 
cides which pupil has given the best in- 
terpretation. This boy or girl auto- 
matically becomes “judge” for the 
next day. 

In order that the lesson of the 
“Chat” may become the children’s own 
possession the teacher herself should 
refrain from comment. By all means 
let the pupils talk it out among them- 
selves. Only when her opinion is d- 
rectly asked should she enter into the 
discussion. 

“Character Chats” are successfully 
utilized in all grades from the fourth 
to the ninth, inclusive, and in juniof 
high scheols. Any teacher having a 
specifie character problem upon which 
help is desired, is invited to address the 
author, in care of this magazine. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


Political Raid On 
Chicago School System 

Chicago’s school controversy, which 
began with the accusation from Mayor 
Thompson that Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew was a “stool pigeon of King 
George,” and wound up with the 
charge of insubordination against the 
school head, is appraised with practi- 
cal unanimity by the American press 
as a drive to turn the schools over to 
a political machine. Removal of the 
superintendent has been ordered by 
the school board, but the matter is 
pending in court. “Of serious nature 
is the effect of this conduct upon the 
children,” declares the Springfield 
(Illinois) State Journal. The Fort 
Wayne News-Sentinel exclaims: “It’s 
a shame, but—oh, well, the people 
usually get about the kind of govern- 
ment they have coming to them, al- 
though it’s a pity that school children 
have to pay for the ignorance, the 
prejudice and the folly of certain ab- 
surd adults.” The Chicago Daily Trib- 
une declares that “the raid on the 
teaching of history in our schools 
must be resisted,” and that there is yet 
to be found anybody siding with the 
mayor, “who has standing either as 
educator or historian.” “Superintend- 
ent McAndrew has the backing of a 
powerful press in Chicago,” it is 
pointed out by the Lincoln Star, “and 
of an organization of public-spirited 


citizens primarily interested in the 
preservation of the schools.” 
Favor Radio 
For Improving Speech 
Miss Evelyn Rix of the Central 


Grammar School of Ridgewood, N.J., 
at the fourth annual meeting of the 
New England Association of Teachers 
of English, detailed the success of a 
Tadio program given by students of 
the Ridegwood school, in which the 
entire work was handled by the stu- 
dents. She declared that in her opin- 
ion the chief value of the radio as a 
teaching device was its power to 
awaken interest among boys and girls. 
John Merrill of Chicago echoed 
the remarks of Miss Rix in attributing 
to the radio the power of stimulating 
interest. “As teachers of English we 
are eager to secure better speech 
habits among our students,” he said. 
“There is no better way to arouse a 
desire for better speech, and for con- 
sciousness of articulation, than to 
speak before a radio audience. The 
Tadio is a tremendous influence. It is 
setting our standards of speech. As a 
“Motivation for better speech and more 


accurate pronunciation among high 
school students I have found that the 
simulation of a broadcasting station 
in the classroom for the enactment of 
scenes from dramas has been remark- 
ably effective. 


Officers Go to School 
To Study Purchasing 

The War department, often criti- 
cised as a spendthrift, has saved mil- 
lions by a new system of buying sup- 
plies so successful that Secretary 
Hoover has recommended to the bud- 
get bureau its adoption by other gov- 
ernments. Two Massachusetts edu- 
cational institutions have had an im- 
portant part in establishing the system. 
Secretary of War Davis, while assis- 
tant secretary in 1926, began the prac- 
tice of sending officers of the several 
supply branches of the army every 
year to the Harvard graduate school 
of business administration and to the 


3abson Institute at Wellesley for 
special training. Assistant Secretary 


MacNider estimates that several mil- 
lion dollars have been saved by the 
new system in the past two years, 
through more intelligent purchasing by 
these experts. 


School Improvement 
Associations Disappearing 

State school-improvement associa- 
tions, which reached the crest of their 
popularity from 1909 to 1912, have al- 
most disappeared from _ educational 
circles, and in many instances their 
work is now being carried on by par- 
ent-teacher organizations. Their de- 
crease in number was directly due to 
the passing out of existence in 1915 of 
the Southern Edueation Board, their 
most liberal contributor, and to the 
rising attitude that school facilities 
should be supplied by means of taxa- 
tion instead of private donations. From 
1909 to 1912 approximately twelve 
states had active associations. With 
the exception of Maine and Connecti- 
cut they were confined to the South. 


Plan for Reducing 
Freshman Failures 

“At the present time from five to 
fifty per cent. or more of the students 
actually admitted to each college in the 
United States are eliminated in the 
freshman year, and a large elimination 
follows also in the sophomore year. 
These masses of students are sent back 
to home and community disgraced and 
disheartened, and constitute not only 
an economic waste, but a gross mal- 
adjustment of human energies, hopes, 


and ambitions,” asserts Carl E. Sea- 
shore, head of the department of psy- 
chology in the University of Iowa. As 
a remedy he proposes examinations 
that differ from the college entrance 
examinations fostered in the past in 
scope, purpose and operation. His plan 
would establish a national service which 
would give, on a fixed day near the 
end of the senior year of high school, 
a thorough college qualifying examina- 
tion, involving natural ability as well 
as knowledge of subject matter. The 
examination would be read at head- 
quarters and its interpretation to the 
pupil would enable him to answer the 
question: “To what extent am I quali- 
fied for higher education?” In inter- 
preting the results of the examination 
to the pupil four things are taken into 
consideration; (1) what he has al- 
ready done outside of school; (2) a 
rating on character traits by his teach- 
ers; (3) his record of high school 
grades and other records of achieve- 
ment; and (4) his own statement about 
what he would like to be or do. 


Tilton School 
Now for Boys Only 

Tilton School, Tilton, N. H., a co- 
educational institution for many years, 
has opened as a school for boys. The 
complete reorganization of the school 


program and the securing of addi- 
tional boys to replace the girls no 
longer in attendance was carried 


through successfully during the vaca- 
tion period. George L. Plimpton, 
headmaster since 1896, said that a 
building program now in progress con- 
templates a total expenditure of be- 
tween $500,000 and $600,000. The new 
administration and recitation building, 
the fourth unit in the plan, is nearing 
completion. 


More Americans 
Study Medicine 

The number of students enrolled in 
the eighty existing medical schools of 
this country this year has again shown 
an increase over the previous year—an 
increase which has persisted since 1919, 
when the lowest ebb was reached in the 
enrollment of medical students, owing 
to the reorganization of medical edu- 
cation and the adoption of higher re- 
quirements. In that year only 12,930 
students were enrolled in the eighty- 
five medical schools then existing. This 
year there were 19,662 students en- 
rolled—the highest number since 1911. 
The number of graduates this year 
was 4,035, the largest number since 
1910. 
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“Aviation in Industry” 
Class at Boston University 


For the first time in any American 
college, it is believed, commercial avia- 
tion will have a place on the curriculum 
at Boston University. The course is 
not one in the mechanics or science of 
aviation, although the fundamentals of 
aircraft operation will be covered, but 
rather looks at aviation from the point 
of view of the business man. It will 
attempt, according to Dean Everett W. 
Lord of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, to provide a “clear and 
concise analysis of achievements and 
possibilities of transport aviation, pas- 
senger, freight and express.” 


Parents Urged 
To Set Example 


When teachers try to teach pupils 
to keep the school clean and find it 
difficult because the town doesn’t keep 
its streets neat, what can be done about 
it? Call in a parent-teacher associa- 
tion, answers Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
representing the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. She related 
what one organization did in correcting 
petty gambling. Ina certain school 
teachers found it hard to teach children 
it was wrong to match pennies and bet 
on athletics, because they argued it 
was no worse than for their fathers 
to bet on bridge and golf. “An appeal 
to the parent-teacher association,” she 
continued, “brought such results that 
not only the students dropped the silly 
and harmful sport, but it is said that 


a wave of reform swept over the par- 
ents as well.” Full co-operation with 
the school, she asserted, means home 
teaching which instills ideas of honesty, 
courage, industry, purity, respect for 
learning and good citizenship. 


Chang Merges Nine 
Peking Universities 

China’s ancient capital, which for 
some years has made the boast of hav- 
ing more universities than any other 
city in the world, can no longer claim 
numerical superiority, for the nine 
“government universities,” so called, 
have now, by mandate from Marshal 
Chang Tso Lin, been merged into one 
big institution called the Government 
Metropolitan University. During the 
last three years Peking’s claim has 
been only an empty boast, for during 
that period money has been so short 
that the average terms of the nine 
universities have been little more than 
three months of every twelve. Chang 
Tso Lin pledges $150,000 a month the 
year through for salaries and operating 
expenses. 


Pre-School Child 
Has Eyes Tested 


Eye examinations and sight con- 
servation classes in the public schools 
serve notably to increase the chances 
of American children having good 
vision through life. To wait until a 
child begins to learn to read _ before 
looking into his visual capacity is no 
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longer considered wise. Careful 
studies of the eyesight of school chil- 
dren have revealed that some twelve- 
per cent. are suffering from eye diffi- 
culties, many of which, it is thought, 
might be eliminated if the childrem 
were taken in hand before slight de- 
ficiencies became permanent handicaps... 
For this reason the National Commit- 
tee for the Prevention of Blindness. 
has undertaken pioneer sight work for 
the pre-school child, the results of 
which are now beginning to attract 
nation-wide attention. Its demon- 
strations with children ranging in age- 
from two to six years have convinced. 
the organization that it is possible to» 
determine with a fair degree of scien- 
tific accuracy the visual acuteness of. 
any child more than three- years old.. 


School Children’s 
Freak Mind Test 


An intelligence test compiled for 
school children by Superintendent W. 
G. Paden of the Alameda, Cal., schools 
contains these questions: “Do gnats. 
and locusts enjoy immortality? Is it: 
disgraceful to teach a defenseless per-- 
son decimals? Are all antique benches: 
made of bamboo? Should one always: 
be censured for playing a flute by the: 
fireplace?” Superintendent Paden, 
admitting the questions to be funny, 
contends the child’s mental age can be 
determined by analyzing his under— 
standing of the words in the interro~- 
gations. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS TO THE NATION’S SCHOOLS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


The Wilson Magazine Company 


WILSON-WAY SCHOOL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cambridge (B) Mass. 


Hall’s School Photography, 
U. 8. Tool Bidg., 
North 19th St. at Spring- 
dale Ave., 

East Orange, N. J. 


Presents a Picture of 

Every Pupil in the School 

by Classes. Cut Postage 

Stamp Size for the Office 
Record. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
TO THE TEACHER 
We furnish a novel room 
sealing plan with pictures 
complete. 


TO THE PUPIL— 
Purchase Optional 
We supply a strip of five 
—twenty-five cents (new 
large size). Taken with- 
out obligation to the school. 


We Have a Souvenir Con- 
tainer For Your Snapshots 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 
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France to Remove Ban 
On Athletics in Schools 

Games of exercise doubtless soon 
will be permitted in French schools 
under a proposed law relieving teach- 
ers from direct responsibility for acci- 
dents. The Chamber of Deputies passed 
the bill and the Senate is expected to 
ratify it. French teachers now are 
criminally and financially responsible 
for all accidents to children at school, 
whether the teachers are at fault or 
not. All carry insurance, but they save 
themselves trouble, generally, by for- 
bidding all but the simplest games, such 
as marbles and “catch” with a rubber 
ball. Some teachers permit nothing 
but walking at recess. Sports have 
thus been held in check. In the large 
schools, where there are gymnasiums, 
the program of exercise has been 
limited to calisthenics and work with 
apparatus that gave no _ chance for 
accidents. 


Rural Schools 
Not Inferior 

The city child has lost what is per- 
haps his greatest advantage over the 
country youth, for no longer can he 
boast of superior educational oppor- 
tunities and facilities, according to a 
report of John J. Tigert, United States 
commissioner of education. Not only 
are rural schools becoming modernized 
ym every respect, but the requirements 
for teachers have been raised too, while 
the majority of country schools have 
secured teachers equipped with special- 
ized training. In this respect the coun- 
try school is on a par with that of the 
city, and in addition has far superior 
playing facilities. The city as it exists 
ttoday does not satisfy the fundamental 
needs of children, he says. Children 
need to play, but it is a rare city that 
has adequate play space, so located 
and supervised that it is easy for all 
children to play under wholesome con- 
ditions. The result is that a large 
number of children in the cities play 
in the only available place—the city 
streets. 


AS HIGH AS $30 WEEKLY 
IN SPARE TIME 


Several teachers are earning splendid sums 
without interfering with school work. 


A proposition which has_ the 
highest endorsements from 
Schools and the Clergy. Educa- 


tional, instructive and amusing. 
A pleasure to handle and profit- 
able as well. Appeals to old and 
young—to your pupils and to the 
feneral public—to other teach- 
ers, ministers and educators. 


—— IMPORTED PAPER CUT-OUTS—— 
of the highest grade. 

A decorative article which 
brightens up home and school. 
Creates an artistic atmosphere, 
cultivates a taste for the best 
in life. 

An appropriate Christmas present 

Send for price list and proposition 
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TREND OF THE TIMES 


GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTS 
have developed a potato that has be- 
come prolific in Alaska, producing at 


Mtanuska 322 bushel8 to the acre. 
Strawberries have been acclimated. 
Crossing Holstein-Friesian cattle with 
Galloway has resulted in hardy cows 
with yields of above 6,000 pounds of 
milk yearly. 


“RUBBERNECK” AIRPLANES 
now are touring Europe. Tourist trips 
over Europe at a cost of $425 for six- 
teen days have been arranged by a 
London agency. The price includes 
hotels, food and transportation and 
automobile excursions from the towns 
visited. Towns on the air tour route 
are Amsterdam, Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague, Vienna, Munich, Zurich, 
Geneva and Paris. 


SPEED LIMIT in Pennsylvania 
would undergo unique change if the 
suggestion of officials of the state 
motor federation is adopted. The 
general speed limit would be replaced 
by an individual one based upon ability. 
When a driver applied for an opera- 
tor’s permit he would be-assigned a 
speed limit. “Some drivers think 
rapidly,” declares President Haldeman 
of the federation. “Some _ think 
slowly. Some do not think at all. 
While the mentally agile operator 
may take care of himself and others 
at a speed of fifty miles an hour the 
slow thinker who travels at that rate 
is a menace to everything on the road.” 


SINGLE LEGISLATIVE body, in- 
stead of two-house legislatures, and an 
administrative code which would give 
the Governor of a state the authority 
of an actual business executive, were 
the proposal for improvement of state 
government made by Benjamin Gates, 
state auditor of Vermont, at the con- 
vention of the National Asseciation of 
State Auditors in Boston. 


PURCHASING VALUE of the 
dollar has increased nearly six per 
cent. since December, 1925, and now 


stands at the highest point since July, 
1924. The dollar now is worth 617 
cents as compared with the 1914 dollar. 
It was lowest in July, 1920, when its 
purchasing power had shrunk to 48.9 
per cent. of the pre-war dollar. 


HORSE IS SUPREME in spite of 
automobile competition, asserts Presi- 
dent Sigler of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. “The horse 
has adjusted himself to the competi- 
tion of the automobile. He now is on 


the upward grade in the niches of the 
world’s work, where he remains su- 
preme despite the motor. The 
farmer has found the tractor and other 
motor implements cannot entirely sup- 
plant the horse,” Mr. Sigler says. 


SWIFT PROGRESS marking the 
present era of scientific discoveries is 
a constant threat to industry, and even 
national defence, declares Dr. C. E. 
K. Mees, research director of the East- 
man Kodak Company. It is hazard- 
ous to start business, build a navy or 
recruit an army, Dr. Mees said, be- 
cause a_ scientific discovery at any 
time might wipe out its usefulness. 


CLOTHES BUDGET of the aver- 
age urban citizen is little more than the 
clothes budget of the normal farm 
dweller, according to an investigation 
by the Department of Agriculture. In 
1,337 farm families covered by the 
survey the average total expenditure 
was $1,559 of which $225 was spent 
for clothing. City families with about 
the same expenditure average $238 for 
clothing. 


PORTUGAL, like England, is con- 
cerned lest lands settled by her shall 
do violence to the mother-tongue. 
Brazil’s Academy, making a Brazilian 
dictionary, finds that the aborigines 
and Africans imported as slaves have 
added 4,000 terms to the vocabulary, 
besides numerous literary and popular 
terms unknown in Portugal. 


CHRISTENDOM’S LAST monas- 
tic republic still holding sovereign 
power in its territory, that of Mount 
Athos in one of the Greek peninsulas, 
is to be deprived by Parliament of its 
command of the gendarmerie. This 
symbol of the Patriarch’s civil sway 
will be for state reasons transferred 
to the authority of the Government. 


BERLIN CLAIMS to be the only 
city in the world having a hotel for 
juveniles only. The hostelry takes 
care of children stopping in the city 
on their way to various 
sorts. 


summer re- 
A night's lodging is furnished 
for ten cents. A lunch or dinner costs 
seven cents. 


LABOR NOW RECEIVES 62 per 
cent. of the cost of building a house; 
materials account for 38 per cent. In 
1914 workmen took but 44 cents out 
of every dollar of cost, materials ab- 
sorbing the remainder. Wages have 


been rising in the industry since 1917, 
offsetting the drop 
cement and the like. 
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Ge BOOK TABLE 


PRINCIPLES OF ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Edmund S. 


Conklin, University of Oregon. 1 
Park Avenue, New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 

There is no question but that Pro- 
fessor Conklin has created a more 
comprehensive account of the entire 
field of abnormal human behavior than 
can be found in any other one volume, 
and what is more important, he avoids 
a propagandist’s attitude. He is up-to- 
the-minute in information and 100 per 
cent. honest in his treatment of 
the views of all enthusiasts. Person- 
ally, we started quite ardently to un- 
derstand sympathetically the promoters 
of special strains of psychoanalysts, 
but when the masters of this attractive 
explanation of human affairs fell out 
and disagreed violently, we were too 
busy with real affairs to know who 
was who and what was what, and in 
Professor Conklin’s elaborate work we 
have found ourselves at least well 
enough to have vistas of the causes of 
the apparent chaotic complex which 
was so distracting to those of us who 
were busy in dealing with real things 
in life. 

The frankness and fairness of Pro- 
fessor Conklin has enabled him to pro- 
duce a book of 460 pages that is intelli- 
gent to busy people who desire to know 
what the masters are saying and have 
a sensible attitude toward the new 
things that are being talked about. Al- 
though it is the biggest book in its 
class it is easier to read it than most 
books of a hundred pages. 


THE TEACHING OF JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMAT- 
ICS. By David Eugene Smith and 
William David Reeve, both of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn 
and Company. 

The junior high school is less than 
twenty years old, and yet it is almost as 
vital and established a part of the 
school system as the senior high school. 
There has never been anything com- 
parable to this in the evolution of the 
American school system. 

Naturally the preparation of junior 
high school teachers has not kept pace 
with the changing situation. The ele- 
mentary school teachers, even of the 
seventh and eighth grades, have rarely 
been prepared to do high school work 
such as is required in the junior high 
school, and senior high school teachers 
are even less likely to be able to step- 
down, as they say in long-distance 
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power transmission when they reduce 
hydro electric power to a degree us- 
able in frigidair service or house 
lighting or heating. 

So far as we know “The Teaching 
of Junior High School Mathematics” 
is the first successful venture in “step- 
ring-down” senior high school teaching 
of nine-ten-eleven-twelve grade high 
school teaching to seven-eight-nine 
grade junior high school students. We 
regard this as one of the notable text- 
book creations of the times. 


TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS. 
China: Geographical Reader. By 
Harry A. Franck. Also “The Jap- 
anese Empire,” by the same author. 
With many illustrations, largely 
from photographs by the author. 
Dansville, New York: F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company. 

Mr. Franck is one of the best 
equipped men in the country to write 
of “Travels in Many Lands.” The 
Century Company has published sev- 
eral highly attractive books of a popu- 
lar nature resulting from his travels. 

Among these “A Vagabond Journey 
Around the World,’ “Vagabonding 
Down the Andes,” “Vagabonding 
Through Changing Germany.” 

Out of the vast material collected 
and the experiences enjoyed he has 
written these Geographical Readers. 
Much as we have read of China and 
Japan in the passing years, we found 
many new intensely fascinating facts 
and pictures in these books. 

There is no excuse for any Ameri- 
can child not knowing about the peo- 
ple of any foreign country when there 
are such books in the schools. There 
should be books without number avail- 
able for pupils to enjoy while famil- 
iarizing themselves with nature and 
human nature the world over. 

There will be little senseless and 
harmful reading when the schools give 
abundant practice in reading such at- 
tractive and informing books as these. 


ON BEING A GIRL. By Jessie E. 
Gibson, Spokane, Washington. With 
Introduction by Henry Suzzallo, Ph. 
D. Cloth. 326 pages. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

The professional personality is so 
vital a part of “On Being a Girl” that 
Miss Gibson can tell about the crea- 
tion and use of the book much better 
than we can. 

“Some five years ago the writer of 
this book began to experiment with 
discussion groups of younger girls in 
the high school. There were many 
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phases of the greatest importance to 
those just beginning their journey 
which seemed to have no place either 
in regular high school courses or any-- 
where else. Anxious to see girls’ inter- 
ests through their own eyes, the leader~ 
approaches the work with  definite- 
plans for its general outlines, but with 
no details sketched in. She tried to 
listen, mostly; there were no set tasks 
for the girls, questions and discussions 


on any topic were encouraged. Out 
of those talks this book about girls’ 
problems has grown. We find these 


problems of girls leading straight to- 
ward those sciences through which 
older people, too, have tried to study 
their problems, especially biology and 
sociology. For some reason, however, 
there is a great gulf between the two. 
The results of research and study have 
not yet been placed at the service of 
the average man and woman, still less 
have they been made ready for the use 
of young girls. In their formal aspects 
they are even to be regarded with 


caution and distrust rather than as 
aids for youth. 
“High school girls, then, have 


helped to make this course, and what- 
ever merit it possesses, lies in the fact 
that it is an outgrowth of their own 


experience and not a_ superimposed 
thing which someone thought they 
ought to have. They are eager to 


find the good in life, the good that 
will give them growth, happiness, and 
usefulness. 

“While this material has been de- 
veloped in high school, and while the 
school atmosphere clings to it still, it 
is presented here in a form that is 
flexible enough to be used to advan- 
tage by any person or organization 
interested in the development of 


wholesome, well-balanced woman- 
hood.” 


Books Received 


“Scaramouche.” By Rafael Sabatini. 
—‘Juan and Juanita.” By Frances. 
Courtenay Baylor.—"The Reorganiza- 


tion of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education.” Part One. Edited by 
John Wesley Young. Boston, Mass.: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“Introduction to World Geog- 
raphy.” By Philip A. Knowlton.— 
“Measurement in Secondary Educa- 


tion.” By Percival M. Symonds.— 
“Nature Study and Science for Inter- 
mediate Grades.” By Gilbert H. Traf- 
ton.—“Essays of Elia.” By Charles 
Lamb.—“North America.” By James 
F. Chamberlain and Arthur H. Cham- 


berlain. -— “Educational Yearbook 
1926.” Edited by I. L. Kandel.— 
“Directing Learning in the High 
School.” By Walter S. Monroe.— 
“Essentials of Spanish.” By Arturo 
Torres. Garden City, New York: 


Doubleday, Page and Company. 
“The Buckingham-Osborn Search- 

light Arithmetics.” By B. R. Bucking- 

ham and W. J. Osborn—‘“Map Exer- 


cises, Syllabus, and Notebook in 
American History.” By Mildred Cc 
Bishop and Edward kK. Robinson. 


Boston, Mass.: Ginn and Company. 
“The Organization and Administra- 
tion of Playgrounds and Recreation.” 
By Jav B. Nash.—“The Nations of the 
World.” Edited by Linwood Taft.— 
“American Indian and Other Folk 
Dances.” Collected by Mary S. Shaf- 
ter. New York: A. S. Barnes and’ 
Company. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


FURNISHED 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Keeps OLD BOOKS in Service 
Lengthens the Lives of NEW BOOKS 
and Teaches Thrift and Cleanliness 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


High Ambition 

Briggs—“Speaking of resolutions, 
one of my offspring resolved: ‘I will 
try to be even more manly this year 
than I was last.’” 

Griggs—“That’s a noble aim. You 
should feel proud of the boy who 
made it.” 

Briggs—“Boy nothing! It was my 
daughter.”"—The Pathfinder. 


Get Padded 
A student failed in an exam. in all 
the five subjects he took. 
He telegraphed to a brother: “Failed 
in all five. Prepare papa.” 
The brother telegraphed back: 
“Papa prepared. Prepare yourself.”— 
Buen Humor, Madrid. 


Just to Find Out 

The electrician was puzzled. “Hi!” 
he called to his assistant. “Put your 
hand on one of those wires.” 

The assistant did as he was told. 

“Feeling anything?” 

“No.” 

“Good!” said the electrician. “I 
wasn’t sure which was which. Don’t 
touch the other one or you'll drop 
dead.”—The Signalman’s Journal. 


Perfectly All Right 

The elder of a church in a small 
town in Scotland recently became ill, 
consulted a specialist and was told 
that he had a floating kidney. Much 
alarmed, he sought his minister and 
asked him to request that the congre- 
gation, on the following Sunday, offer 


prayers for his speedy recovery. The 
clergyman objected, because he said 
that he feared the congregation might 
chuckle aloud if he referred to a float- 
ing kidney. 

“I see nothing to laugh at,” said the 
indignant elder. “It was only last 
Sunday that you prayed for loose 
livers.” 


Borrowed 


Grabb—“That’s a fine lot of books 
you have. Why don’t you get a case 
for them?” 

Burr—“I would if I could get one 
in the same way I got the books. Have 
you a bookcase to lend?”—London 
Answers. 


Ancient History 
Young Man—“There is a book called 
‘Man, the Lord of Creation.” Have 
you it in stock?” 
Girl Assistant—“No, we don't keep 
fairy tales."—Passing Show. 


A Cause for Murder 


They had been married just five 
years, and, as was her usual custom, 
the wife had made her husband a 
cake. 

“George, dear,” she said, “this is 
our fifth anniversary, and I’ve baked 
a fruit cake for tea.” 

Her husband put down his paper 
and took off his spectacles. It was 
easy to see that he was preparing to 
make a speech. He cleared his throat. 
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BOOK PROTECTION 


BY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


“How thoughtful of you, my dear!” 
he replied. “I have always looked 
back on the previous cakes as mile- 
stones in our life.”—Answers, Lon- 
don. 


Nothing to It 
Jim—“Hello, where have you been?” 
Jack—“To see my folks.” 
Jim—“And how did you find them?” 
Jack—“Easy. You see, I knew where 

they lived.” 


Dad’s Eye-Opener 


Father—(coming unexpectedly to 
his son’s frat house)—‘Does Mr. 
Brown live here?” 

Senior—“Yes, bring him in.” 


Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
a to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep } 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
fer FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE. 
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TEACHERS’ 
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AGENCIES. ® 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
Portland, Me., 415 Congress St. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bidg. 
Kansas City, Meo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 


C, WILBUR CARY, Manager 
36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn: 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGEN 


ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation in 
answer to direct cal/s from employers. 
GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 

Ciapp Memorial Bidg., Portiand, Me. 


s. Baldwin THE EASTE 


Established 1890 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


CHER’ AGENCY ». 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885 


THE PRAT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recemmends college and normal school graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools. 


JOURNAL MAIL BAG 


Educational Opportunities 


Editor, Journal of Education :— 

For the fifth consecutive year the 
Prospect Union Association of Cam- 
bridge announces its newly revised edi- 
tion of “Educational Opportunities of 
Greater Boston.” This booklet lists 
about 2,400 courses of study available 
to working people of Greater Boston. 
The schools included have been care- 
fully selected, only those giving evi- 
dence of good teaching ability and 
general reliability being listed. 


The booklets may be examined at 
any Public Library in Massachusetts 
or at the Educational Exchange, 760 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. A 
limited number of these catalogs are 
available for free distribution. 


In addition to this information and 
accrediting service Prospect Union 
cffers vocational counseling and edu 
cational guidance to men and women. 
No fees are charged, the Exchange be- 
ing supported by endowment. Pro- 
fessor James Ford, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, president of the corporation, 


states in the preface of the above de- 
scribed catalog :— 

“Everyone, throughout life, should 
have the opportunity to make the most 
of his given capacities. The practical 
meaning of this statement is that, in 
any given year, each of us should be 
accorded the privilege of taking the 
next essential step in the process of 
self-development. To one’s 
growth consistent, to live happily, 
effectively, and creatively each individ- 
ual should have access, at all times, to 
educational opportunities of first qual- 
ity and to synipathetic and competent 
advice. The Prospect Union Educa- 
tional Exchange is designed to meet 
these needs. 

“Greater Boston is rich in opportuni- 
ties for working men and women to 
continue their education. There are 
several hundred schools and _ colleges 
of high quality which are accessible to 
them during their leisure hours, and the 
courses offered by these institutions 
cover practically ail fields of interest. 

“In so far as the Prospect Union 
Educational Exchange, through this 


‘Wm. B. Ittmer, Inc. 


Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Twenty-five years in 


School-house Planning and 


Construction 


Nineteen years, Architect Board of Education, 
St. Louis 
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pamphlet or through personal con- 
ference with its director, can help to 
bring each citizen in touch with the 
educational opportunity which he most 
needs, its purpose will have been ac- 
complished.” 

Persons desiring copies of this cata- 
log, or any educational service, may 
communicate with 


Charles A. Gates, 
760 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Meetings To Be Held 


OCTOBER. 


3-7: Playground and _ Recreatioy 
Association of America: Howard 8. 
Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City; Memphis, Tennessee. 


12-14: Wyoming State Teachers As- 
gociatice: B. H. McIntosh, Cheyenne 


Cheyenne, Wyo.; Cheyenne, 
13-15: Vermont Women Teachers 


Club: Thelma L. Ho Burli 
Vt.; Burlington, Vt. 


20-22: Indiana Siate Teachers Asso- 
ciation: Charles O. Williams, 205 
Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


20-22: Northeast Missouri 
Teachers Association, 
Missouri: H. G. 
Kirksville. 


20-22: Utah Education Association: 


21: Franklin County Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Greenfield, Mass. Ernest 
L. Lawton, president. 


21-22: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association: Florence 
Hewitt, 24 Chauncey St., Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; Concord, N. H. 


24-29: Washington Education Asso- 
ciation: Arthur L. Marsh, 707 Low- 
man Building, Seattle, Washington; 
Wenatchee and Longview, Wash. 


27-28: Illinois State School Board 
Association; Mrs. G. A. Stover, Oak 
Park, Illinois; Urbana, Illinois. 


27-29: Montana Education Associa- 
tion, R. J. Cunningham, 9 Kohrs 
Building, Helena, Bozeman, Great 
Falls, Miles City. 


27-29: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction: Clarence W. Bosworth, 
33 Blackamore Avenue, Eden Park; 
Providence, R. I. 


28-29: Council of ducation of the 
State of New Jersey: J. Heward 
Hulsart, Dover, N. J.; Newark, N. J. 


29: Secondary School Examination 
Board: Francis L. Lavertu, Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa., vicinity of 
Boston, Mass. 


District 
Kirksville, 
Swanson, Sec’y., 


NOVEMBER. 


2: National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene: Clifford W. Beers, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City; 
New York City. 


3-5: Iowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion: Charles F. Pye, 415 Shops 
Building, Les Moines, Iowa; Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


3-5: Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion: F. L. Pinet, Topeka, Kansas; 
Topeka, Wichita, Salina and Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 


3-5: Wisconsin Teachers  Associa- 
tion: E. G. Doudna, 717 Beaver 
Building, Madison, Wis.; Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 


4: Iowa Association of Teachers of 
English: Mary Maude Shuell, 650 
— St., Des Moines; Des Moines, 
owa. 


5: Wisconsin Assoctation of Mathe- 
matics Teachers: Ada M. Parsons, 
W. Division H. S., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU. 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 

AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of Journal of Education, published 
weekly at Boston, Mass., for October 
1, 1927. 

State of Massachusetts, County of 
Suffolk, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, 
in and for the state and county afore- 
said, personally appeared A. W. 
Belding, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says 


the he is Treasurer of the Jour- 
nal of Education, that the 
following is, to the best of his 


knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, to wit :— 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, associate 
editor, and business manager are :— 

Publisher—New England Publish- 
ing Company, 6 Beacon street, Boston. 

Editor—A. E. Winship, 46 Shepard 
street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Associate Editor—A. W. Belding, | 


277 School street, Watertown, Mass. 

Business Manager—Isobel R. Lay, 
60 Dartmouth street, Somerville, 
Mass. 

2. That the owners are :— 

New England Publishing Company, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston; A. E. Win- 
ship, 46 Shepard Street, Cambridge, 
Mass.; A. W. Belding, 277 School 
Street, Watertown, Mass.; L. L. Win- 
ship, So. Sudbury, Mass. ; Minn, Alonzo 
Meserve, 87 Linden Street, Allston, 
Mass.; Loella R. Winship, 46 Shepard 
Street, Cambridge, Mass.; Isobel R. 
Lay, 60 Dartmouth Street, Somerville, 
Mass. 

A. W. BELDING, 
Associate Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 

this 8th day of September, 1927. 
ISOBEL R. LAY, 


Notary Public. 


(My commission expires October 13, 
1933.) 


TEACHERS WANTED 
National Teachers Agency, Inc. 


Philadelphia Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Indianapolis 
Northampton Memphis 


Awarded Gold Medal at Sesquicenten- 
nial for Placement Service 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 
172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ® & & 


BARDEEN -UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


| PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE DISCRIMINATING SELECTION 
CAREFUL RECOMMENDATION 


Free registration now for fall vacancies 
Prompt and careful response to inquiries 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALBER TEACHERS’ AGENCY TEACHERS WANTED 
siring Promotion, 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, everywhere, 
Chicago Best Schools, Col- 


leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet. “Teaching 
As a Business.” 


introduces to Col- 
leges, Schools and 


and FORE!IG Families, super- 


ior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, for 


every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 
Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York 


— Fifth Avenue, New York 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bidg.. Spokane, Wn. 


42ND YEAR 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


—— 


KELLOGG’S ‘AGE Thee teachers and has filled hun- 

Nt dreds of high grade positions (up to 

5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to etheschers none for registration. If you 

need a teacher for any desirable place, or know where a teacher may 

be wanted, address Kellogge’s Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union Square, New 
York. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


Long Distance Telephone 
of National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Member 
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Play beautiful music every day, 
If the child can only hear mus 
—he will love it. He will » 
preciate it, distinguish what i 

finest and have an intimacy wih 


real beauty. 


exactly 


WE cANNOT tell you enough of the utmost clarity of tone of 
this new Orthophonic Victrola for schools. You hear music 
exactly as it is—it seems emerging direct from the throat of the 
singer or dramatic speaker, or from the clear instruments of 
the orchestra. The School Orthophonic has the Victor exclu- 
sive principle that gives out every tone pure. Rich, full volume. 
Hear it for yourself. 

You should also see this lustrous-oak cabinet in early Italian 
style. It has every proved necessity for school use! Rear wheels 
move the Victrola easily from room to room, and they lock 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 

The Sandman; 2. Spinning Song (Grant Schaefer); Slumber 

Boat; The Top; The Fairies (Gaynor) —ANNA HOWARD 
20738—75c 

The Nightingale (Garrett) ; Sky Music (Norfolk Chimes) ; Pull 

a Cherry (French) ; Swing Song ; Fiddle-dee-dee (Old English) ; 

The Postillion (Taubert); The Dairy Maids (Old English) ; 


My Banjo (Italian)—eDNA BROWN... . 20744—75c 
RHYTHMS 

Rhythm Medley Nos. 1 and 2 (Anderson) —vicroR ORCHESTRA 

20526—75¢ 


Motive for Skipping; ours ior: Skipping; Camp of Gy sies— 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA. . 75¢ 
ORIGIN oF PATRIOT Ic SONGS 

Yankee Doodle—Violin (Old Jig) ; Violin (Old Nursery Rhyme) ; 
Piccolo and Drums; Full Band. Dixie—Banjo, Tambourine, 
Clappers ; Piccolo and Drums ; Full Band—victor BAND 20166—75¢c 


With this new 
SCHOOL ORTHOPHONIC 


you hear the most beautiful music of the world 


VICTROLA 


as it 15 
automatically at rest. The needles cannot spill even when th 
Victrola is carried up the stairs (it is very easy to carry!). Th 
cover lowers itself in silence. A portion of the back lifts into: 
shelf—your own desk. The Victrola stops automatically whe 
the record is finished. And you can lock both doors and t 
cover to prevent tampering. . . . School price $165. Arrange: 
payment plan with your Victor dealer. Or write us. 

There are now New Orthophonic Records for every classit 


every grade in school. Fresh, inspiring music! Complete lis 
to date, on request. Hear these: 


STUDY OF INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA 
Instruments of the Orchestra—Strings ; Woodwinds; Brass; Pe 
cussion—VICTOR ORCHESTRA 20522-20523—75e ead 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR GROUP SINGING 
America the Beaatiful (Bates-Ward); Battle Hymn of th 
Republic (Howe-Steffe); Columbia the Gem of the Ouw 
(Thomas A. Becket) —pipe organ by MARK ANDREWs 20745—7% 
SONGS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Hark! Hark! the Lark! (Cymbeline)— Lampert murpHy; 
is Sylvia (Two Gentlemen of Schubert)- 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Good News; Live a-Humble—tTuskEGEE QUARTET 20520—7 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOO 
Hansel and Gretel Overture ORCHES 
TRA UNDER ALBERT COATES . . — 75-3 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY (a 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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